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Advertisements of “Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 
“Por Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


MPLOYMENT OFFICE.—MALE AND FE. 

male help; white and colored. All kinds of work. 

Address John Stringham, ragt Lex. Ave., New York 
City. 





R RENT.—CHOICE OF TWO FURNISHED 
cottages, in the heart of the Appalachians, thirty 
miles west of Asheville, N.C. A delightful all the year 
round climate, es ecially helpful in pulmonary and ner- 
vous disorders. J. REECE LEWIS, Waynesville, N.C. 


ENNETT SQUARE, PENNA,— BOARDERS 
wanted at farm house; healthy locality; pretty 
drives; home comforts, FE. S. HADLEY. 


ADY WANTS POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
or any position of trust. Suburban town preferred, 
Box 235, Rerintews, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings, ‘Terms, 


1.90 a day. 
ddress FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


———— BY é ron 
ousekeeper, »xperienced, 
Mickleton, N, " - 


POSITION AS 
Address L. Y. N,, 


AN TED.—POSITION AS MANAGING 

housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 

or private family, Experienced, Address No. 24, this 
Office, 


wre EK PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for rg, JOS, P, PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa, 


Teacher Wanted. 

At Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa., a 
man assistant, General high school work, including 
boys’ athletics and gymnasium work, Apply to 

Vous B, AMBLER, Principal 


Good Board-Residence 


offered in a Friends’ very comfortable home, 1 hours 
train ride from London; 3 minutes from railway station, 
and near many points of historical interest. Excellent 
water and drainage. Terms moderate, Apply to A. B., 
Randal! House, Wincheap, Canterbury, Kent, England 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALisn, 4or Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp Pasc#a.u, > 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 
PROMPTNESS 
FRENCH Finish LAUNDRY, 
2103-05 Columbia Ave. 


REMODELED. New MANAGEMENT. 


Excellent work. Prices moderate. Goods called for 
and delivered promptly. 


PERFECTION. 


JOHN S. CONRAD. 


~ SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 


Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





9, 1898. 


The First Week of April 

With this week the Spring Clothing Season can be said 
to be fully opened, 

Now are at their best all the goods and styles the plans 
and work of the past months, We ask your considera- 
tion of our merchandise and our methods. 

All these goods are made by us or for us and are es- 
pecially adapted to the people for whom we cater, the 
best people in Philadelphia and New York, They are 
goods that will give satisfaction to the wearer in quality, 
style, and durability. We avoid selling any goods that 
will not give such satisfaction. 

Do not be astonished at the low prices. They are 
produced simply by our large operations months ago be- 
fore the rise in woolens and by our reduced profits. 
We expect in two years by these methods to double our 


business. Profits shall come from the business increase. 


Suits, such as sell for $10 to $25—$7.50 to $20. 
Overcoats, such as sell for $10 to $30—$7. 50 to fas. 
Some last fall's overcoats from our New York house, at 
$5 to $12.50; were $ro to fas. 
,. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons, 
1338 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 
No, 19 N, Eleventh Street, near Market, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
( Formerly of 1027 Market Street.) 


In the spring the housewife’s thoughts turn to the reno 
vating of things. ‘This is where my long experience and 
training enable me to be of help, I will re-upholster your 
furniture, and can make it look as well, sometimes better, 
than when it was new, I make and hang curtains and 
draperies of all kinds, and awnings, 

And I charge only moderate prices, 

Hrass and enameled bedsteads are coming to be greater 
favorites every year, ‘They are very handsome and con- 


venient--but that’s only part of the reason, 


They're 


clean there’s no room for doubts and sus- 


they're safe 
picions, 

it's a wise housekeeper who knows what is in her own 
mattresses, I know, because it is all put in here in the 
building, under my own eye; | don’t sell factory-made 
mattresses. ‘To make sure, rip open an unexpected 
corner, if you like, and peep in. 


Come and see the new styles, and get prices. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held on Second-day evening, 
Fourth month 11, 1898, at eight o'clock, in the 
Lecture Room, 15th and Race streets. 
PROGRAM, 
1. Review of ‘‘ Dolly Madison,’’ by Maude 
Wilder Goodman. 


ELEANOR FOULKE, 
Do Not Friends need a Broader Idea of 
Mission Work ? 


nN 


Joun C. Cratc. 
3. A Quakers’ Meeting, by Charles Lamb 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 


business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
$s per week. 


PHILIPS, 


school gymnasium in America. 


Address G. M. Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 


c li ee. 
poe WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on Application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


PA, 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG AnD Day Pupits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ne greed 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 
Jenkintown, Pa 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL 
Locust Valley, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frimnps’ Boarpine Scnoon ror 
Boys anp Giats 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


re opened 
Nintn Monts e7rn, 1897 
The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a, m, to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particularly desired to do 80 
I'he rooms are designed to be 
A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS, 


6 CenTRAL AVENUE, 
Kathiu Cottage, (cary Ny 


~ OPEN FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
K. E, Lewis anp L. C. Conarp. 
Philadelphia address, 606 N. 23d St. 


The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. wanpten 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY BLANK BOOKS PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


First Lessons 1n THE Hesrew Propuets. 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. 
cents. 


By Ed- 
Mailed, 55 


Cloth, 60 


5 cents extra on each for 


Tue Quaker Ipeat. By Francis Frith. 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
postage. 


Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. 


f Price, $1.75, 
15 cents extra for postage. 


Quaker Pictures. 


Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 


20 cents extra for postage. 
Frrenps’ BioGRAPHICAL SERIEs, omens Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen , John Bright, 


Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra ited mail. 


The above beaks 4 are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. - and Race Sts., Philad'a 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, 
Selections from her Writings. 


and 


ramo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits, 


Price 
$1.00, postage paid. ‘ 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


5. W. Corner sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


: 
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“ANY nn is Soap 


But grades differ. You want the best. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes. 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau. 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear, 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present i in the guadity. 


Use DREYDOPPEL Soap. 
Tue Best Because It Is! 


‘* First Prize World’s Fair, 1893.”’ 


Aer All “Others F Fail Goneult. 
WM. S. INGRAM, 


The Tea and Coffee Specialist, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
who, on receipt of $2 will send Ten Pounds of real good 


Roasted Coffee, whole or ground, free where a package 
or can be used. 





Hanscom Bros., (311 Market ma 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


CAROLINE RAU, 


736 Sptes Garden St., 
*hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 





HARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


\ P 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Ffouse and Sten Painting. 
404 N. 112 N. TENTH $1! 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence ged St. 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, Buitpers, AND Contractors. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Ange St., Tioga 


JOHN FABE R MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srrent, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


) 
OFFICES | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Quality Rather Than Quantity. Quantity. 


President Eliot of Marvard University, says: 
“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is 
Scientific and Practical. 


Words are easily found, Pro- 
nunciation is easily ascertained. 
Meanings are easily learned, The 
growth of words is casily traced, 
and excellence of quality rather 
than superfiuity of quantity char- 
ac terizes its every department. 


Gi) 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the School-Teacher 
of the Republic. 


The International and its abridg- 
ments are in general use in the 
colleges and public and private 
schools, Should you not give the 
students access to the same Dic- 
tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 


Specimen pages and testimonials Srom eminent j persons and public ations sent on application, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. j 


A GOOD WORD EACH “WE EK. 
XV. 

Our Father surely deals with us as intelligent 
beings, upon whom he will not impose any belief which 
is beyond our power of serviceable comprehension, or 
which ts opposed to the best exercise of the reason and 
moral sense with which he has endowed us. 


From the volume, ‘‘A Reasonable Faith,’’ (by William 
Pollard, Francis Frith, and Wm. Edw. Turner), the chapter 
n ‘* The Atonement.’’ 


BE PATIENT. 

O HEART of mine, be patient ! 
Some glad day, 

With all life’s puzzling problems 
Solved for aye, 

With all its storms and doubtings 
Cleared away, 

With all its little disappointments past, 

It shall be thine to understand at last. 


Be patient ! Some sweet day 
The anxious care, 
The fears and trials, and the 
Hidden snare, 
The grief that comes upon thee 
Unaware, 
Shall with the fleeting years be laid aside, 
And thou shalt then be fully satisfied. 


Be patient ! keep thy life-work 
Well in hand. 
Be trustful where thou canst not 
Understand ; 
Thy lot, whate’er it be, is 
Wisely planned ; 
Whate'er its mysteries, God holds the key ; 
Thou well canst trust him, and bide patiently. 
— Presbyterian Messenger. 


FRIENDS’ VIEWS STATED BY MAURICE. 


One of the best known of the English ‘* Broad Church ’’ 


clergymen, 
in the present century, was Frederick Denison Maurice, (b. 1805, 
d, 1872). His book, ‘* The Kingdom of Christ,’ one of his most 
important works, was based upon a study of the system of the Friends, 
and was originally, when first published in 1838, in the form of ** Letters 
to a Member of the Society of Friends.'' (A third edition was issued, 
1853, by Macmillan & Co.) We give below his review of the funda 
mental principles of Friends, 


|. Tuts principle, [of immediate divine guidance,] and 
not the doctrine respecting perceptible influences, [as 
suggested by Joseph John Gurney,| must then, one 
would think, have been the central one of Primitive 
Quakerism, Nay, a really earnest Quaker would have 
been willing that the truth and value of his spiritual 
impressions should be tried by their conformity to it or 
disagreement with it. What then was this principle ? 
William Penn, in his preface to Fox’s Journal, ex- 
presses it in the following words: “ They were directed 
to the light of Jesus Christ within them as the seed and 
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leaven of the iaiiliias of God; near all, because in all, 
and God’s talent to all. A faithful and true witness 
and just monitor in every bosom, the gift and grace of 
God to life and salvation, that appears to all, though 
few regard it.” (Page 9g.) This, he says (page 19) was 
“ their fundamental principle, the corner-stone of their 
fabric, and, to speak eminently and properly, their 
characteristic or main distinguishing point or prin- 
ciple’; this principle of “ the light of Christ within, as 
God's gift for man’s salvation, is the root of the goodly 
trees of doctrines, that grew and branched out of it.” 

That this doctrine was the ground of Fox’s teach- 
ing every page of his diary proves. It might be a con- 
viction that he was sensibly led by the Spirit which in- 
duced him to break forth in this or that steeple- -hotse 
or to attack this or that Independent, Baptist, | 
terian, or “ Common-Prayer Man.” But, whe 
speak, the words he uttered were: “ Brothe 
is light within thee: resist it and thou art m 
follow it and thou art happy.” And he ag 
again expresses his assurance that these y 
words which produced a real moral effect 1 
hearers; that whatever else he said was valu: 
as it arose out of them, or tended to illustrate and en- 
force them. He believes that he spoke to something 
which was in those to whom he spoke, and that, being 
there, it answered his appeal. 

It was not from the teachers or popular books of 
the day that Fox learnt this doctrine. The language 
in which he described his early life is remarkably un- 
like that which we meet with in Puritan biographies. 
“ At eleven years of age,” he “I knew pureness 
and righteousness” ; while he was a child he was 
taught how to walk to be kept pure; when he grew up 
and “ was put to a man that was a shoemaker by trade, 
and that dealt in wool, and used grazing, and sold 
cattle, and a great deal passed through his hands, he 
never wronged man or woman, for the Lord’s power 
was over him to preserve him . . people had gen- 
erally to love him for his honesty and innocency.” The 
conflicts of mind, which he describes afterwards, had 
no relation to any of the controversies, religious or 
political, by which England was then torn asunder. Of 
Prelacy or Covenant, King or Parliament, he knew 
nothing. ‘The awful question, What am I ?—what 
have I to do in this strange, confused world? occupied 
his soul, It is one which must be new to each man, 
though thousands may have been vexed with it before 
him. Those whom Fox consulted about it afforded 
him little help ; he withdrew from the society of his 
fellow-creatures and studied his Bible. Even that 
seemed not to tell him the secret which he wanted to 
know: one thing, however, he learnt; 


says, 


there was in 
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him that which shrank from this inquiry, and would 
fain forget it altogether, and there was that in him 
which would have no rest till he found the answer to 
it. Now, was not this in itself a great discovery ? Did 
it not show him (in part at least), what kind of being 


he was? He had desires which drew him down to 
things which he saw, and tasted, and handled ; he had 
desires which aspired after something with which 
his senses and appetites had nothing to do, And was 
there not another discovery contained in this ? They 
were actual earthly objects which attracted him toward 
themselves; his nature inclined him to them, yet, when 
he obeyed that nature, he seemed to lose what was 
most real in him. Must there not be a counter-attrac- 
tion, a power as real as any of those things which he 
beheld, raising him out of them, urging him to seek 
something above himself, a real, substantial good ? 
Must not that power be in truth greater, though the 
contrary might seem to be the case, than all which 
were resisting it? Could he not obey that higher in- 
fluence, and, by obeying it, obtain life and peace ? He 
felt that he could; that he was meant to do so. The 
light was stronger than the darkness. He was privi- 
leged to dwell in it. 

But was this light then, afforded only to George 
Fox, the shoemaker ? How could this be? Did it 
not witness to him, that whenever he was setting up 
himself he was resisting it, not following it; when he 
was obeying his selfish inclinations, he knew that he 
was flying from this great teacher; when he desired to 
be led by it he knew that he was aman? Surely, then, 
this must be a light vouchsafed to him, because he was 
a man; it must be “a light which lighteneth every 
man who cometh into the world.” A terrible majority 
might be striving against it, but their very strivings 
against it proclaimed the truth; the kind of misery 
which men experienced showed the happiness which 
was intended for them. 

When he arrived at this conviction the Bible seemed 
to him a new book altogether. From first to last it 
witnessed to him of that invisible good which men are 
to seek after, and against the visible idolatries which 
are drawing them away from it. The lives of the patri- 
archs, of Moses, of the prophets, were the lives of men 
who were following the light, the teacher of their 
hearts, the Lords of righteousness, and were resisting 
the evil inclinations and appetites which would make 
them the slaves and worshipers of outward things. On 
the other hand all the records of the sins of the Jewish 
nation, or of heathen nations, were records of revolts 
from this mysterious guide and teacher, by men who 
chose darkness rather than light, the outward and ap- 
parent good rather than the real and inward. As 
might be expected the darkness became continually 
more gross in each individual who gave himself up to 
it, and the light brighter and clearer to each one who 
steadily pursued it. And so it had been in each new 
period—greater blindness and sensuality, greater and 
more immediate illumination. Jews and Gentiles be- 
coming more estranged from Him who was yet reveal- 
ing Himself to them both; holy prophets holding more 
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wonderful converse than their fathers had done with 
the Word of God—rising more above outward em 
blems and institutions, obeying more implicitly his in 
ward suggestions, Such, or nearly such, was the form 
in which the Old Testament history seems to have pri 

sented itself to Fox; and therefore the words at the be 
ginning of the Gospel of St. John appeared to him to 
stand in the most natural connection with all th: 
records to which they refer. And St. Paul's declar 

ations, in the first and second of Romans, that th 
Gentiles knew God, but glorified him not as God, and 
liked not to retain Him in their knowledge; and that 
the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, if they sought fo: 
glory and honor and immortality, would obtain eternal! 
life; while the Jews as well as the Gentiles, if they were 
contentious and obeyed not the truth but obeyed un 
righteousness, would have tribulation and wrath—fa: 
from containing a puzzle, which it required critical in 
genuity to surmount, appeared to him the simple an 
nouncement of a truth with which all the rest of the 
Scripture was in agreement. 

Il. But how was the condition of men affected by 
the appearance of our Lord in human flesh? = This 
was a question which probably did not at first present 
itself to Fox; but by degrees he and the other Quakers 
found an answer to it. Men having foregone their 
spiritual privileges and given themselves up to the 
flesh, were not indeed forsaken by their heavenly 
Teacher, but they could not be treated as spiritual. By 
outward emblems and images, the elements of the 
world, they were trained: to the Jews was given a 
direct intimation of the nature and purpose of their 
discipline; the Gentiles, through a thicker film of sense, 
and with fewer helps to penetrate it, might yet, if they 
would, discover their invisible guide. But these were 
preparations for a clearer day. Christ, the Living 
Word, the Universal Light, appeared to men, and 
showed in his own person what processes he was car- 
rying on in the hearts of all; subduing the flesh, keep- 
ing Himself separate from the world, submitting to 
death. This manifestation was the signal for the com- 
mencement of a new dispensation; sensible emblems 
were no longer to intercept man’s view of the Lord; 
national distinctions were to be abolished ; men might 
be treated as belonging to a higher state than that 
which they lost in Adam; they might attain a perfec- 
tion which did not exist in Adam. 

The Scriptural testimonies to this doctrine seemed 
to them most numerous. Stripped of the fantastical 
covering in which they were sometimes enveloped, few 
readers will think that they received a forced or un- 
natural construction. The announcement by the Pro- 
phets of a dispensation which should have these two 
characteristics above all others—spirituality and uni- 
versality; the evident annulling, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, of rules and maxims which had been previously 
current, and the substitution of a spiritual principle 
for them ; our Lord’s constant declaration that he 
came to establish a kingdom, and that that kingdom 
was to be within us; the announcement of the Evan- 
gelists that his parables were the discovery of mys- 
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teries which had been hidden from the foundation of | to secure my property (which by the law was all to be 


the world; his own words that he would yet show his 
disciples more plainly of the Father; the language of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, affirming that a spiritual 
covenant had succeeded to the formal Jewish covenant; 
the language of the Epistle to the Ephesians, affirming 
that an economy hidden from ages and generations 
was then made known to his holy Apostles by the 
Spirit; the exhortations in the Philippians and the 
Hebrews to press onward to perfection—exhortations 
evidently grounded upon the new position into which 
those who were addressed had been brought: these 
are only specimens of the evidence which every page 
of the New Testament seemed to the Quakers to con- 
tain of the doctrine that our Lord came to bring in a 
universal Light, to establish a perfectly spiritual King- 
dom, and to encourage men to seek a perfectly spirit- 
ual life. 

I11. It is implied in the very idea of this constitu- 
tion, that men are brought under a directly divine gov- 
ernment or influence. Those who yield themselves to 
the light, and become members of the spiritual king- 
dom, recognize this influence in all their acts. They 
will not move without it; they will be ready to move 
anywhere at its bidding. The sacrifice of all personal 
inclinations, energies, will, in short self-annihilation in 
its highest form, is their duty and their privilege; so 
they become fit to utter the divine voice, and prompt 
to perform the divine will. 

In support of this doctrine the Quakers would 
plead the words of John the Baptist, announcing the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and fire as the great prom- 
ise of the new covenant; the ignorance of the Apostles 
till they received the gift from on high; the silence and 
waiting that were enjoined upon them till it arrived ; 
the whole tenor of the Apostolic history, showing that 
the first ministers of Christ believed themselves to be 
acting under an immediate inspiration, and to be in- 
capable of acting without it; the principle so often as- 
serted, and everywhere implied, that the kingdom was 
to be everlasting, and that those who first witnessed its 
establishment were to be patterns and precedents of all 
who succeeded them. 


A FRIENDS’ JOURNEY IN WAR TIME. 

In the journals of the ministers among Friends there are some 
interesting accounts of their experiences in time of war. Among these 
is the narrative of William Matthews, of Warrington, York county, 
Pa., who set off for England in. 1781, during the War of American 
Independence. We extract the portions describing his experience 
until he landed in England The journal is printed in Friends’ Mis- 
cellany Vol. IX. William Matthews was born in Stafford county, Va., 
1732. ithe year of George Washington's birth, and the place not far 
distant , and died in York county, Pa., 1792. 


Tuvs, having the unity and concurrence of my friends, 
I continued to make the necessary preparations for 
leaving home, which at that time required great care 
and circumspection, there being war between Great 
Britain and America. The laws were very severe 
against those who went into any of the British do- 
minions without leave from those in power in America, 
and, as I was going on a religious account, I was not 
free to ask for their permission, nor to take any means 





forfeited), but was willing to trust all in the hands of 
Him who had called me to the service. Another dif- 
ficulty arose about getting passage to England, no way 
being open but by going to New York, then in pos- 
session of the British troops ; or taking shipping to 
l‘rance or Holland, then in alliance with America, and 
thence getting over to England, which appeared likely 
to be attended with difficulty, as they were also at war 
with England, 

But, at length, as | waited, way opened for me, and, 
believing it right to attempt getting along as far as | 
could, on the 16th of the 5th month,1782, I parted with 
my beloved wife, and divers other friends, under a 
heart-felt sense of the humbling power of Truth unit- 
ing us near to one another, and producing a willingness 
to resign up all unto Him who is able to preserve us 
through all difficulties. Several Friends accompanied 
me as far as Susquehanna River, where they all left me 
except my kinsman, Elisha Kirk, who went with me to 
Philadelphia. On our way, we stopped at a meeting 
of ministers and elders at Sadsbury, where I had ¢ 
opportunity of seeing and taking leave of seve 
beloved friends. 

We got to Philadelphia the 18th, in the 
Next day, being First-day, I attended all thr 
meetings there, to a good degree of satisfac: 
felt my mind comforted and stayed under a f 
which befell me here. My dear friend, John 
ton, being under a like concern to visit Europ 
proposed to go together ; but now he told me 
seemed shut up, so that he could not see it 
move forward. This was a close exercise to 
I found it best to labor after resignation to th« 
will, having always found that this yielded true 
and consolation under every disappointment. 

On the 22d I had a few solid Friends together to 
consult with, unto whom I opened my feelings and 
scruples concerning applying for permission from the 
President and Council ; but, withal, informed them 
that I felt most easy to pay a visit to the President of 
the Council, simply to lay my concern before him, in 
order that it might not be said when I was gone that 
[ stole away in a private manner. With this proposal 
Friends united, and several were named to accompany 
me. We met with a kind and open reception, and after 
a solemn pause I felt my way open briefly to lay before 
him my religious concern, and that I believed the time 
now come for me to move forward in it. He said he 
thought it his duty to inform me that, by the laws, 
if [ went without permission my estate, both real and 
personal, was likely to be confiscated, and I, if ever I 
should return, to be tried for my life ; as it was high 
treason to go within the enemy’s lines without per- 
mission, and he did not doubt I might obtain it, if I 
would but apply, promising all the service he could do 
in the affair. I acknowledged his kindness, but let 
him know the reasons why I could not appply, viz. : 

selieving I was going in obedience to the requirings 
of Him who is sovereign of the conscience, and ought 
to have the rule there, and who has a right to all our 
service. Though it should be at the loss of all, even 


a 


life itself, I was willing to leave all to Him, feeling a 
hope and humble trust revived in me that He would 
not suffer anything to befall me, but what would be 
for some wise purpose, either for my further refine- 
ment, the good of others, or the exaltation of His 
glorious cause on earth. I also told him (the President) 
that if I was going about any temporal concerns, | 
should think it right not to go without their consent. 

After nearly two hours spent with him in a solemn 
manner in which divers other Friends were favored 
to make suitable remarks, he appeared very solid and 
much affected. Parting with me in a friendly manner, 
he took me by the hand and said he wished my preser- 
vation, and that peace and happiness might attend me 
in all my labors. And great, indeed, was the peace 
I felt in giving up all, even life itself, for the sake of 
Him who has loved me with an everlasting kindness. 
In this sweet frame of mind I went directly to the 
week-day meeting at High Street, where I was favored 
with the most open, comfortable meeting | had ever 
been at in that place, in which | took my solemn leave 
of Friends in the near feeling of uniting love. 

24th. I set forward for Burlington, accompanied 
by divers friends, and next day attended the Quarterly 
meeting of ministers and elders at Crosswicks, which 
was to me a low, exercising time. Next day, being the 
first of the week, | attended the meeting there in the 
morning, and one appointed at Bordentown in the 
afternoon ; on Second-day, the Quarterly Meeting for 
dicipline, and on Third-day, the general or youths’ 
meeting ; all laborious and exercising, but through 
the condescension of heavenly regard, Truth raised 
into a good degree of dominion, in the last, and it was 
to some a heart- tendering time. 

\fter parting in a solemn manner with many near 
and dear friends, | went to Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Buckingham. It was a solid, edifying season, 
the general meeting being very large, in which the 
people were reminded of the gracious kindness of the 
Lord to us as a Society, and how he had helped and 


sustained us, when there seemed to be a cloud of thick | 


darkness gathering about us, and we likely to be swal- 
lowed up. 

6th month ist. I received a letter from my be- 
loved friend, John Pemberton, informing me of his 
intention of joining me, in order to proceed with me 
to Europe ; which was truly reviving and comfortable 
I then attended the meetings at Plumstead, 
Buckingham, Wrightstown, Falls, and Middletown ; 
in all | was helped to labor for the good of others, and 
the prosperity of Zion 


to me 


Parting with many Friends in much nearness, | 
crossed Delaware River, and was at a meeting at 
Kingwood, 

On the 13th | attended the monthly meeting at 
Hardwick, or the Great Meadows, and in the afternoon 
John Pemberton came to me. We then had meetings 
at Paulin’s-kill and the Drowned Lands, and _ pro- 
ceeded on towards New York government, The 
weather being very warm, and the stages long, we were 
much fatigued before we reached our friends at New 
Marlborough (New York), where we attended a 
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monthly meeting on the 21st, being the first held at 
that place. The meeting for discipline was held under 
the shade of some trees, there not being room in the 
house to contain both men and women. Here we met 
with a considerable number of Friends from different 
parts, and had a comfortable time together. On the 
next day we had a meeting in the barn at Crum Elbow, 
and the following day a large, good meeting at the 
Creek Meeting House, also a solemn opportunity in 
the afternoon with a number of hopeful young people, 
and others, many of them being newly convinced. 

We then had meetings at Nine Partners, Oswego, 
Poqauge, and Amawalk. The last was just before we 
entered on what was called the “ hunting ground,” a 
space lying between the two armies, and exposed to 
the ravages of both ; each plundering and abusing the 
few remaining inhabitants, most of whom had lost 
nearly all they had; yet some Friends kept their 
places and held their meetings amidst it all. As we 
passed along we saw divers of the American officers 
who were placed on the lines to guard them, and not 
suffer any person to go over to the enemy ; but they 
did not offer to stop us. We crossed Croton River, 
and being then out of their lines, we went to the Sha 
paqua meeting, which was to a good degree of satis- 
faction, help being afforded so as to obtain the answer 
of peace. 

In the beginning of the 7th month we attended 
meetings at Purchase, Mamaroneck and Westchester. 
In passing along to these last meetings, the country 
appeared almost desolate ; the grass was more than 
knee-high in the public roads ; the inhabitants being 
plundered of their beasts, there were none left to keep 
it down ; and the few friends that remained were in 
danger every night of being murdered. One ancient 
Friend, where we lodged, told us that he had been 
hauled out of bed, had a rope put about his neck, and 
was several times strangled almost to death. They 
had also cut and wounded him in the breast with their 
bayonets, swearing they would kill him. Others also 
met with many such abuses. There was great reason 
to apprehend that many of these plunderers belonged 
to both armies, and we narrowly escaped falling into 
their hands in going from Westchester to New York. 
A party of those scouters or hunters coming up an- 
other road just as we crossed it, saw us, and fired two 
guns to bring us to ; but through Divine preservation 
we passed unhurt, and as we rode on briskly, being 
near a garrison of British troops, they did not pursue 
us. Thus we were preserved in the midst of dangers, 
and my mind was wonderfully borne up above fear. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


The emotional outbursts of shallow regret are 
hastily accepted for true repentance. We are, in many 
things, apt to judge the tree by its blossoms instead of 
its fruits, 

CHILDREN pass through stages when, while they 
may really be taking in much, they appear absolutely 
to have no power to give out anything; and for these 
stages education, as we commonly have it, makes no 
provision,— Scribner's Magazine. 

















From The Independent 

THE AMERICAN REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
BY JAMES M. WHITON. 
Tue present sales of the Revised Version of the Bible 
are very small, and are variously estimated at from five 
to ten per cent. of the sales of the common version. 
Who the buyers are is a question that leads to interest- 
ing results. First, the ministers use it rather than the 
people. Careful preachers do not take texts from the 
common version without consulting the Revised Ver- 
sion also. People may say that the common version is 
good enough for practical purposes. There is truth in 
the remark, but the minister or teacher who does not 
look up the text in the Revised Version is frequently 
exposed to discredit. Second, the churches which in- 
sist on the inerrancy of the Bible, and in consistency 
should favor the version most true to the original, stick 
closest to the common version with all its acknowl- 
edged errors. In view of their respective beliefs as to 
the authority of the Bible, it is a curious anomaly that 
the Revised Version, while commonly found in Uni- 
tarian pulpits, is found in comparatively few Presby 
terian pulpits. 

Investigation shows that the Revised Version has 
obtained use in the pulpits of the denominations here 
specified in the following order: Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Disciples, Presbyterian, Methodist. 
\ccording to the testimony of corrrespondents, it is 
found in a large majority of Unitarian pulpits, and in 
hardly any Methodist. A large minority of Congre- 
gational pulpits use it—estimated by some as one-third. 
Baptists compete with Congregationalists in hospi- 
tality to it. Early indorsement was given to it by the 
Baptist Convention at Saratoga, and by the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut, one of the oldest bodies as well as the most 
respectable for learning in this country. The Baptist 
Publication Society has issued an edition of the New 
Testament which adopts most of the renderings of the 
Revised Version. Among the Disciples the use of the 
Revised Version is reported as increasing. 

In view of such facts as the foregoing, one may 
quote Bishop Wescott’s remark, “ The revisers have 
no reason to complain of the reception which their 
labors have found; ...the Revised Version is more 
commonly used by preachers now than the ‘Authori- 
zea’ Version was after the same period of trial.” The 
fact that the Episcopal Church still adheres to the 
“Authorized” Version, though it was by Episcopal 
authority that the Revised Version was prepared, 
seems to be due to doubt whether it is lawful to read 
the Revised Version in churches until it has been offi- 
cially “authorized.” As to this, Bishop Wescott 
shows that the authorization of King James’ version 
was not exclusive, but permissive, “If,” says he, “the 
use of the Revised Version is welcomed by a congre 
gation, | do not think that a bishop has any power, 
even if he had the will, to prohibit it, For a long time 
..,the Great Bible, the Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and the ‘Authorized’ Bible were used concur- 
rently, and at last the ‘ fittest’ prevailed.” 
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All things considered, the reception of the Revised 
Version thus tar can hardly be considered creditable 
either to the intelligence of Christian people or to the 
consistency of orthodox churches with their beliefs as 
to the importance of “ the pure Word of God.” Creeds 
are not revised without cause, neither is a book so ven- 
erable as the English Bible. What years of critical dis- 
cussion compelled so conservative a body as the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury to authorize the revision ! 
What labor for fourteen years of unpaid toil by a 
hundred of the most competent scholars on both sides 
of the sea produced the revision ! 
curiosity awaited it 


What hungry 
telegraphing the entire New Tes- 
tament from New York to Chicago to anticipate the 
mail by afew hours! Then, after a nine days’ wonder, 
what apathy and neglect! And on what grounds ! 
It was not chopped up into separate verses like the 
old version, Some venerable phrases were missed. 
People misliked the altered wording of the Lord’s 
Prayer, forgetting that Matthew and Luke word it 
differently, and the changed form of the chant of 
the angels of the Nativity. Yet since the changed 
translation was enforced by correction of the ori- 
ginal Greek text, rejection of it for the version made 
from an incorrect text is simply preferring error 
to truth. Dislike to part with a faulty version is on a 
par with the regret of a child at finding that “Robinson 
Crusoe” is not a true history. 

The criticisms made upon the Revised Version are 
entitled to respect. Equal respect is due to the state- 
ments both of the British and of the American revisers 
that every one of these criticisms was offered and dis- 
cussed in their meetings, and finally overruled by a 
two-thirds vote. As the stands between the 
critics and the revisers, it is a trial by newspaper com- 
pared with a trial in court.The criticism most frequent- 
ly urged is against the English style of the Revised 
Version—which is largely a matter of individual pre- 
dilection. As to this, a private letter from an eminent 
scholar says: “ The majority of the criticisms in this 
line will, I think, by study be shown to have originated 
either in haste on in ignorance.” 


case 


In translations it is 
required first, as St. Paul says of stewards, “that a 
man be found faithful,’ not musical. It is passing 
strange that men who insist on corrected text-books 
for school-rooms should see no inconsistency in con- 
tinuing to read from pulpits, “ Take no thought for 
the morrow ;”" “ Be careful for nothing ;” “ The love 
of money is the root of all evil.” One should look, 
as Bishop Wescott observes, “ with something more 
than suspicion upon the criticisms of scholars who 
appear to find nothing better than solemn music in the 
English version of words of life, and to admit no hope 
of riper knowledge from the discipline of two centuries 
and a half,” 

It is time for the American churches to reconsider 
their attitude to the Revised Version, In about a year 
and a half it will be presented to their suffrages in an 


improved form, The readings and renderings pre- 


ferred by the American revisers, twenty-four pages of 
which now stand inconveniently in appendices to the 


* 
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British editions, will then stand in the text. Even in 
England a belief has been strongly entertained that 
many of these should have been adopted by the British 
revisers. The present number of these in the Old 
Testament will be increased. The American Company 
were not allowed the stipulated time to pass upon the 
final revision sent them. From the haste thus en- 
forced there resulted many omissions and imperfec- 
tions. These defects will now be made good. A few 
corrections of unimportant “ inadvertencies ” will also 
appear, and the book will be published as the “Ameri- 
can Standard Bible.” Due stipulations have been 
made to maintain its integrity as the standard text. <A 
work whose distinctive excellence is American will 
naturally apppeal somewhat to national feeling in addi- 
tion to Christian interests. 

What welcome this great work will receive among 
the churches is a matter of deep interest to scholars 
who know its merits better than the people as yet 
know them. Less doubt would be felt were it not for 
the powerful influence of the American Bible Society, 
thus far exclusively devoted to the older and faultier 
version, which it offers at one-fifth the cost of the Re- 
vised Version. Constitutional and legal impediments 
are alleged to excuse the Society’s inhospitality to the 
Revised Version. They are bound, it seems, though 
St. Paul says that “the Word of God is not bound.” 
If those excuses are to be taken seriously, they mean 
first, that the Society's constitution is much more dif 
ficult to amend than those of other benevolent so- 
cieties, and, second, that funds given to circulate the 
common version when it was the best, and because it 
was the best, cannot be legally used except to circulate 
it when it is not the best, and to obstruct its being 
bettered. 

Be this as it may. Some things are certain. The 
common version is what the Society professes to cir- 
culate, but even this it does not circulate except in a 
mutilated form. The marginal or alternative render- 
ings are an essential part of the common version, 
as of the Revised Version, but these the Society omits 
in all its issues. Moreover, the Society states on the 
title-page of its imprint for the present year that 
‘“ former translations” have been “ diligently compared 
and revised.” This has not been true for its New Tes- 
taments since 1881, and for its Bibles since 1885. The 
reader of that title-page of 1897 might ask, “ Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?” Revision ought to begin 
there, even if it should end there. It is also certain 
that the Society’s Committee on Versions is charged 
with the duty of examining new versions with regard 
to their “ fidelity to the original,” and recommending 
such as theyapprove. New versions in foreign tongues, 
made by missionaries, are from time to time thus 
introduced. Thus a certain power of initiative is ex- 
ercised by the Society in the common interest of all 
the Protestant churches. And so it is that much de- 
pends for the circulation of an improved version of the 
Bible among the common people upon the attitude of 
the Society toward it. 

Whatever criticism may be deserved for the past, 


there is willingness to let bygones be bygones. But in 
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the future there will not be an equal willingness to sus- 
tain the Society in a policy toward the American 
Standard Bible of 1899 which would have been fata! 
to King James’ revision in 1611. The only policy con- 
sistent with its principles is to equalize as far as possibl: 
the conditions of that competition between the two 
versions by which the field should ultimately be as 
signed to the better. The time is at hand when donors 
to the Society’s treasury should consider whether their 
gifts should not be made with this object in view. Cer 
tain it is that the forthcoming of what will be no more 
merely “the English,” but distinctively the “Ameri 
can,” Bible, is a call to the churches, and to the So 
ciety which represents both their interest and their 
responsibility, to deal with it as best comports with 
their professions of the importance of a pure Bible, and 
of the duty of those who have it in their power to give 
or to withhold. 


FRIENDS’ NEW.TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
FourtH Montu 17, 1898,—No. 16, 
ESTABLISHED IN CHRIST. 

GoLpDEN Text.—-Wherefore girding up the loins of your mind, 
be sober, and set your hope perfectly in the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
|. Peter 1: 13. 

Scripture reading: I. Peter 1; 13-25. 

TEACHING, 

lhe exhortation coming to us through the Golden 
Text, is one worthy of our best acceptance. It com- 
mends the application of the principles of Christianity 
to our daily lives, and the perfection of our hope in 
the saving knowledge of God, brought to us through 
the revelation of his son begotten within us. 

No better exponent of this foundation principle, no 
one better qualified to speak of it from living experi- 
ence, can be found than the Apostle Peter. His em- 
phatic declaration recorded in Matthew 16: 16 gave 
the strongest evidence of his acceptance of it, and the 
forcible recognition given him by Jesus Christ on that 
occasion, as being the possessor of the keys of the 
great Gospel dispensation, gives to the world in lan- 
guage that should not be misunderstood, the fruition 
of faith in our Heavenly Father and his willingness 
to make known his will, through the revealing power 
of his spirit within us. 

Upon the acceptance of and obedience to this de- 
pends the conditions whether mankind shall be loosed 
or bound. ‘“ The grace of God is the knowledge of 
his will and power given to obey it,” and if our hope 
is perfected in this, and we follow closely the marked 
lines, we will assuredly experience a complete release 
from the thraldom of sin, and be able to demonstrate 
through our everyday life the beauty, comfort, and 
safety there is in the spirit of willing obedience. 

True religion is a life, a living experience arising 
from an intimate knowledge of God, and cannot be 
taken on or laid down at will, any more than can the 
material life, but being ever present must blossom out 
and bear fruit. 

The developed life coming in contact with others, 
must through sympathy and faith help to develop 
them. For corroborative evidence of this we are cited 
to the exhortation contained in the Levitical law, “‘ Be 
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ye holy, for I am holy.”’ God requires no duty at 
our hands that we are unable with his help to perform, 
but we are to call on him in our sojourning, and al- 
ways rest under his guidance, fearing to transgress 
lest we should bring sorrow upon ourselves, and into 
the heart of our loving Father. 

God in Christ, and Christ in us, is recognized as 
the one source aid channel through which we obtain 
the saving knowledge of God, which is true redermp- 
tion. Nothing of a worldly or corrupt nature can 
work this work for us. The traditions from the fathers 
may be true, but they are not the power. They are 
only the expressed conceptions of the power. This is 
a life. It existed before the foundations of the world 
were laid, and is the source of all life, and being such, 
must, and is foreordained to work the work of re- 
demption. It has been symbolized by the ‘ blood,” 
not an unfitting symbol, for scientists tell us that 
animal blood when in a healthy state contains that 
which is as destructive to disease germs as strychnine 
is to the life of the body ; and more than this, it is 
produced within and through the action of the blood 
itself, 

God is the source of life, and that life being poured 
into his children, must cleanse, purify, and vitalize the 
hearts of these children, and drive from them all that 
is antagonistic to his divine nature. 

Peter perceived evidence of the work of this spirit 
in the members of the churches to which this epistle 
was addressed, and commended them to further mani- 
fest it by love to the brethren unfeignedly, and with 
pure hearts permitting its perfect work to g 
them. He pictured it to them as being the incor- 
ruptible seed within them. Love to one another, and 
love to God, is the fruitage of this developed seed. 

The grass and the flower thereof have their root 
in the earth, and to this when their work is done, must 
they return, but ‘the word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever,’ and “this is the word, which by the gospel, is 
preached unto you.” 

Isaiah standing as the mouthpiece of God, declares, 
‘They shall not hurt nor destroy on all my holy 
mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


eo on in 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Syllabus for Fourth month 10, 1898. 

Subject for Consideration: The Later Hebrew Histories. 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. Presented by 
Emma Speakman Webster. 

Outline of the Paper. 

Chronicles.—(a) Contents: Genealogical tables, mention 
of Babylonish Captivity, partial accounts of the reigns of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, history of Judah to the time of the cap- 
tivity. (4) A comparison of some portions of the account with 
that in the books of Samel and Kings. (c) The character and 
purpose of the writer—his sources of information. 


E.zra—Nehemiah.—tThe return from exile ; alternations of | 


zeal and indifference at Jerusalem ; the putting away of Gen- 
tile wives; the coming of Nehemiah; the building of the 
wall; the revival of the ceremonial law ; authorship of the 
books ; character of Ezra, and the formal nature of the relig- 
ion resulting from his influence. 

Daniel.—The story probably founded on 
prophecies probably written contemporaneously 


the 
the 


facts ; 
with 











events to which they refer ; the standing of the book in the 
Hebrew Canon. 

Topics for Study: This being the last session of the class 
to be devoted to historical subjects, it will be well to give study 
to a general outline of Jewish history, which may be grouped 
about the following events and personages : Exodus, Rule of 
the Judges, David and Solomon (1050 B. C.), the Kingdom 
divided (977 B. C.), the rule of twelve Kings of Judah, Inva- 
sion of Sennacherib (713 B. C.), Subjection to Babylon and 
Persia, Return from Exile (536 B. C.), Palestine under the 
Romans. 

References.—Gladden'’s ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible ?’’ 
Moulton’s ‘‘ Modern Readers’ Bible.'’ ‘Toy's ‘‘ Judaism and 
Christianity.’’ Oort'’s ‘‘ Bible for Learners.’’ Encyclopadias 
and Bible Dictionaries. 


TEMPERANCE LESSONS—;: FOR ADULT CLASSES 


‘* HIGH LICENSE.” 


There is no difference in principle between High License 
and Low License; but the former, unlike the latter, is often 
held to be a temperance measure, while no 
made for the latter. 

We have seen that the Christian church in general, and 
the Society of Friends in particular, are united in condemning 
the principle of license. 


such claim is 


Yet license prevails in a large 
majority of the States of the Union, and in no one of them 
can it be said that the Christian church is taking any syste 
mati 
every one prominent representatives of Christianity appear as 
apologists for that system. 


steps to put an end to the system it condemns. In 


which 
reduces 


Let us re-examine the grounds on license 
demned. It is claimed: (1) That it the number of 
saloons, (2) that it improves their character, (3) that it is a 
step toward prohibition, 


Is con 


rhe first claim may be at once admitted under the condi 
When the Brooks 
into operation in Philadelphia in 1888, the number of licensed 
saloons decreased from nearly six thousand to less than one 


tions of most high license laws. law went 


third that number. In Boston the limitation act of 1888, 
combining high license with a restriction of the number of 
saloons, reduced the number to less than half. Assuming 


that liquor could be obtained only at the licensed saloon, this 
would seem to be a favorable showing. But is the reduction 
of the number of y a victory? If drinking is 
not decreased, the fact that it is done at fewer places is no 
victory atall. Now the United States government statistics 
showing the consumption of liquor exhibit no decrease, pro 
porticnate to the decrease of saloons. In Philadelphia the 
actual decrease in 1889 was slight, and a regular increase was 
observed thereafter. The same may of the 
for drunkenness. The effect of the enormous de- 
crease in the number of saloons has been very slight, so far 
as intoxication is concerned. Concerning Boston, the report 
of the Committee of Fifty says: ‘‘ Nor is there any tangible 
evidence to prove that high license and statutory limitation 
have helped materially to reduce the number of arrests for 
drunkenness.’ Of the Brooks law in an inland city of Penn- 
sylvania the same report says : ‘‘ It is not known that intem- 


t 
perance has diminished under the law.”’ 


saloons really 


to be be said 


arrests 


The same verdict 
is pronounced, so far as known, wherever such laws are on 
the statute books. 

This being the case, we the license 
laws not restrictive temperance laws, but solely revenue laws. 
And as such, they constitute the creation of a monopoly to be 
cranted to a certain favored few. If it be claimed that in 
their case the creation of a monopoly is justified by the dan- 
gerous character of the business, we need only to point, by 
way of reply, to the character of those 
monopoly is given. 

This leads us to the second 


j 


the business is improved. So long 


recognize in 


} ild 
snoulk 


into whose hands this 


-that the character of 
as drinking habits retain 


] TY) 
alm 


their hold, and drunkenness is not decreased, this claim 
would be a hard one to establish. It may be admitted that 
the licensed saloons are made more attractive; they can 


afford this, since competition is in a measure prevented. It 
may also be admitted that it is easier to enforce with them 


: 
3 
4 


ee 


2 ee ee 


certain restrictive laws, such as those for Sunday closing and 
the like ; for they have a valuable privilege which may be 
taken away, and are therefore vulnerable. But respectable 
saloons are more dangerous than those of more vicious sur- 
roundings, in that they attract those who would be repelled 
by the low groggeries. In which will be found boys and 
young men? But aside from this, it is not true that the more 
vicious drinking places are destroyed. They are only covered 
up. A policeman of Philadelphia estimated the number of 
‘speak-easies,’’ (unlicensed places, unlawfully selling liquor) 
in that city at six thousand. Of Boston, the report above 
quoted says: ‘‘ The kitchen bars are not confined to any 
particular locality. They abound chiefly in the poorer sec- 
tions of the city, but may be found almost everywhere.'’ A 
disease is not cured because it is hidden. 

Finally, so far from being a ‘‘ stepping-stone toward Pro- 
hibition,’’ license is rather a stopping-stone on the way. It 
is the plan always brought to view and carried when public 
sentiment seems in danger of demanding prohibition. Most 
of us will remember that the Brooks law was the chief 
agency in the defeat of Prohibition in Pennsylvania a few 
years ago. Such legislation gives an attractive appearance 
of advance with comparatively slight effort; but suspicion 
should always be aroused when apparently great results come 
so easily. License laws invariably break to the hope the 
promise they make to the ear. No other system so deadens 
the efforts of those who desire real progress. So far as | 
know no State adopting such a system has since made any 
great advance, while in Pennsylvania at least there has been 
distinct retrograde movement. The revenue bribe to the 
public conscience involved in the system has already been 
referred to 

Are we not ready, if indeed we feel ourselves to be upon 
a stepping-stone toward Prohibition, to quit posturing upon 
this stone and to step out for the next one? A restriction 
which does not restrict the evil, a stepping-stone which serves 
as a stumbling-block, the license system has no claim upon 
the support of temperance people. |. fa. Fae 


A DEAF PERSON IN CHURCH, 
Kate Lawrence, in the CAristian Rev ister, discusses the question, 
** Should Deaf People go to Church ?’’ Though she describes church 
services quite different from the order of Friends, some of the things 


she says are suggestive and timely If people really go to church to 
worship defect of hearing need not prevent 


Ir to hear the sermon is the only object of church 
going, | confess it is of no use for me to ZO ; for | 
never in my life heard a whole sermon, They did 
not have Children’s Sunday in my day; and, when I 
was old enough to listen to a “ grown-up”’ sermon, 
gradually increasing deafness prevented my hearing 
more than half of it. It continued to increase, until 
I could no longer hear a word that was said or sung, 
Cherefore, in the opinion of these well meaning com- 
forters, my enjoyment of the service was at an end; 
and | must be content to perform my devotions in 
private, Not at all, dear friends. 

I cannot better express my own feelings than by 
quoting the words of Rev. Eli Fay, though used in a 
different connection: ‘‘ The only legitimate object of 
church-going is to worhip God,—to feel his presence, 
to listen to the whispers of his spirit; to consider, 
with a good degree of holy rapture, whence we came 
and what we are, what our lives ought to be, and 
whither we are tending.” 


A beloved Episcopalian 
minister also said recently, without emphasizing the 
words which I italicize, ‘‘ We do not go to church to 
see the flowers, to hear the music, or fo hear the ser- 
mon: we should go to worship, and for that alone.” 
Pray tell me, why cannot I do all this as well as any 
one else? Is God deaf, that he cannot hear the whis- 
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pers of my heart, or so far off that my spirit cannot 
reach unto his? 

“But you can do it all at home,” say the wise 
ones. ‘God is just as much in our own homes as he 
is in church.”’ Very true; but do we always realize 
his presence as fully ? Can we always be sure of a 
quiet hour for prayer and meditation at home ? 

But I have other reasons for going. Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke relates somewhere that he went into 
a little chapel in Wales, and heard a service in a lan- 
guage of which he did not understand one word. 
“An earnest man,” he says, “‘ was preaching to a little 
group of attentive listeners. They sang a hymn to 
an old familiar tune which I had often sung in my 
own church in Boston, They had prayer, more sing- 
ing, and a benediction ; and, though I did not under- 
stand a word, / felt it all.’ So I, if I could not 
understand a word, would still go to church for what 
I can feel. 

But though a silent, I am not a lonely worshipper. 
The hymns, prayers (when printed ones are used), 
and scripture readings are found for me by thought- 
ful friends. I not only enjoy reading the beautiful 
words, but also the sense of fellowship. 1 am think- 
ing the same thoughts and feeling the same emotions 
not only with those immediately surrounding me, but 
substantially the same as are being thought and felt 
by believing hearts throughout the world. 


WORLDLINESS AND UNWORLDLINESS. 
Ir we would draw the line between worldliness and 
unworldliness we must look for it, not where so- 
called worldly amusements are accepted or refused, 
but rather where there is a vastly broader demarca- 
tion, viz., between the things which are seen and 
temporal, and the things which are unscen and 
eternal, The fashion of this world passeth away. 
Some things perish with the using. The man who is 
supremely devoted to temporal” things is a worldly 
man. There are things which outlast the stars, 
Faith and hope and charity are classed by St. Paul 
amongst those things which “ abide."” Money is not 
one of them, fame is not, social position is not, or 
governmental power. These are things for time. 
The great things are for eternity. The man who 
cares primarily about money or fame or station lives 
in the region of worldliness; the man who cares 
primarily about truth and purity and goodness dwells 
in the vast and enduring and _ satisfying region of 
unworldliness, The unworldly man may come now 
and then into the region of these so-called worldly 
amusements and share them for needed recreation or 
for the good of others, but, if so, he comes as a 
visitor from the upper realm, and not as a dweller in 
these earthly tents, whereas the man eagerly pursuing 
fame, or fashion, or power through wealth, can know 
nothing of unworldliness. The sights above are 
hidden from his eyes.—Church Standard. 


THE prayer-cylinders, or wheels, of Tibet are about two 
feet high and revolve on a pivot. The prayer is either painted 
on the outside or is written on a piece of paper and thrust into 


a cavity. As the monks pass these prayer-wheels they set 
them in motion. 
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AN APRIL DAY. 


AFTER all, is there not something pleasant in a 
showery April day ? 
‘Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens; 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To scatter them over the land in showers."’ 

For with each succeeding shower we cannot fail 
to notice the freshness that has been cast over the 
awakening earth, and with each morning some new 
bird or flower will appear as if by magic, ever swel- 
ling the tide of the new season, in which there is so 
much to attract the observing eye. 

‘* Do you hear the wild birds calling, 
Do you hear them, O my heart? 
Do you see the blue air falling 
From their rushing wings apart?’ 

I well remember such a morning as this during 
the last spring, following a heavy shower, which had 
fallen through the night. I was prompted to take a 
stroll along a favorite stream to inquire after the re- 
turning birds, which I felt sure would come with such 
an invitation as this. The day broke forth fresh and 
clear, and I had scarcely entered a large meadow 
when I heard a familiar note issuing from a briery 
thicket (as yet unclothed by nature). At once | 
recognized my friend, the brown thrasher, pouring 
forth sweet strains of melody, a prelude to the 
coming season, From the clear sky, far above, came 
the notes of the curlew. Thus inspired, I walked 
leisurely on, ever eagerly listening for something new, 
until I came at last to an old willow tree, which had 
stood the storms of many years, and now did good 
service during the summer as a nesting-place for 
woodpeckers and tree-swallows, while through the 
long winter time it was utilized by wood-mice, who 
made cosy, warm beds from the bark and feathers 
which were left by the former nesters, and which 
thus did good service a second time. Several small 
screech-owls also inhabited this venerable tree, and 
in the spring time chose from one of its many cavities 
a nesting-place, So | proceeded to inquire whether 
they had yet begun housekeeping. I drew myself 
up into the first huge forks, which spread out not far 
from the ground, While in this position my atten- 
tion was attracted by a familiar note, and looking 
about I saw three spotted sand-pipers skimming lightly 
down the stream with outstretched wings. How 
pleasant it was to note their return,—and they, too, 
seemed to enjoy themselves in the April sunshine. 

Searcely had the last callers given their adieu, 
when several rough-winged swallows soared by, 
now and then issuing their sharp chirps or twitters. 
Having noted all this and received new vigor, I 
climbed farther up the old trunk and had almost 
reached the cavity where I suspected the nest to be, 
when out flew the mother owl and soared gracefully 
over to a gum tree not far distant, only to be pursued 
by a host of jays and grackles, who were now and 
then reinforced by some robins. This army proved 
too much for her, whereupon she beat a hasty retreat 
to a large fir-tree, where no doubt she found safety. 
1 was surprised, after looking into her home, to find 
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housekeeping already begun, for there upon a soft 
bed of feathers and down, apparently plucked from 
her own breast, lay five glossy, nearly spherical, eggs. 
After satisfying my curiosity, | began to make 
further investigations in search of Mr. Avio, and 
managed to catch him napping in a cavity not far 
below. With him lay some wings and feet, which 
told of the untimely death of a woodcock. But we 
can pardon him, after looking over this, when we 
come to consider the numerous mice which he daily 
destroys for the maintenance of his spouse and 
young, for which he diligently seeks during the nest- 
ing season, and it would only be natural to pick up 
such a tempting morsel to break the monotony of 
mouse fare. Wm. M. Maute. 
Swarthmore College. 


A Cookinc-CLass ror Men.—The New York 
City Cooking-school has this year had an innovation 
in the way of men pupils. Heretofore the scholars 
have all been girls or women, but this season has 
found a large class made up of the other sex. The 
class is recruited from a missionary training-school, 
and is due to the kindly interest of a certain philan- 
thropic woman. The young men are preparing to go 
to China, and it is her idea that they will be more 
practically equipped for their work if they know some- 
thing about home cooking. No class ever enrolled 
at the cooking-school has shown greater enthusiasm 
in the work or made more rapid progress. The 
young men have taken hold with a zest. “It isn't 
that they show greater natural talent for cooking 
than women,” said the head teacher, “ but they un 
questionably take more interest in the thing. Then, 
too, the fact of their sheer physical superiority ts in 
their favor. They can swing open range doors and 
lift pots and kettles without so much asa long breath, 
perform other heavy labors which to women must be 
Che instructor of this 
/larper's 


always more or less of a strain.” 


class of young men is a young woman. 


Basar, 

HaARpINEss oF TReES.—To those of your readers 
living in Pennsylvania, the coast line of New VY ork 
and Connecticut, the statement of Ernest Walker, 
that the English walnut is considered tender in the 
latitude of New Albany, Indiana, will seem strange, 
for, in the places named, it is hardy enough for all 
purposes, But Mr. Walker gives a very good reason 
why it is not hardy. It is the hot sun following a 
heavy freezing that does the damage ; hence the ad- 
vantage of planting anything of which there is doubt 
in a place free from the winter's sun. The practical 
gardener understands this when he thaws out frozen 
geraniums in cold water in the shade. If he thaw 
them quickly in the sun, they die, just as the walnut 
and the Magnolia grandiflora do—or, at least, the 
foliage of the latter. We do not need to select a 
sheltered place for the walnut here, but plant it 
wherever convenient. We do try to get a shady 
place for the magnolia, and this is all it asks. So 


| it can thaw gradually, it does not mind the freezing. — 


| J. M., in Meehans’ Monthly. 
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THE CHILDREN’S “ HOUR.” 
It may be thought there is small need in this age, 
when so much attention is being bestowed upon them, 
to bring children into new notice ; it is true that there 
is much done for them, and that in every direction 
every want seems well supplied, until the danger is 
rather of their being spoiled than neglected. Yet we 
would refer to one phase of modern life from which 
too many children suffer loss,—the absence of judi- 
cious care on the part of parents in guiding them in 
their quiet hours of reading and home study. Here 
they are too often left to themselves or to the sugges- 
tions of teachers, and to friends as immature as them- 
selves. Especially in their reading, they miss much 
of good that might come from a wise oversight by 
parents, and the reading together of interesting and 
instructive books and periodicals. There is such a 
flood of literature, good, bad, and indifferent, that 
inexperienced minds cannot discriminate unaided that 
Indeed 
so burdensome has become the mass of reading pre- 


which would be best for their development. 


sented that a concerned Friend recently commenting 
upon this, remarked how much was needed “ the high 


art of what and how to read!”’ adding that “a friend 


of ours said lately he would like to preserve his 
children from the deluge of literature, and give them 
a fireside education with the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
the dictionary.” 

t is just this “‘ fireside education "’ that the world 
needs! The laying aside of the business cares and 
worries of the day, and some of the social engage- 
ments of the evenings, to enjoy the uplift of the com- 
pany of the children and g 


good books ! 


How many an 
impression for life-long good is lost to a child in his 
reading, because father or mother is not at hand to 
make clear the obscure or beyond his grasp senti- 
ment. One is constantly surprised how even a little 
child becomes interested in history or biographical 
narrative, when the reading is shared by his elders, 


whose understanding and appreciation quickens his 


mind to observation and a comprehension that is of 


untold value. 
While is undesirable, there 
is too much of the silly and trifling in so-called chil- 


dren's literature to strengthen the minds and enlarge 
the understanding. 


too “strong meat”’ 


Moderation should be observed 
in regard to their mental mood as well as in other 


directions, so that they be not fed on the dry husks of 
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speculative philosophy or religion on the one hand, 
or the nonsensical flight of an imaginative brain, on 
the other. 

The remedy for this may lie in the time given to 
the children in the evening hours, when literary work 
and healthful play can be judiciously blended. When 
parents can renew their own youth in contact with 
their children, and the children store away for thei 
future pleasant memories, as well as knowledge, that 
will stand in good stead when the burdens of life will 
be theirs to carry. 





DEATHS. 

DECOU.—Suddenly, Third month 22, 1898, at his resi 
dence near Trenton, N. J., Charles DeCou, in his 68th year 
HAINES.—Near Norristown, Pa., Third month 23, 1898 
Elizabeth R., beloved wife of Empson K. Haines, in her 62d 


year. Interment at Plymouth meeting-house, Pa. 
A patient sufferer and a loving mother. ai 


HALL.—At his home in Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 
Fourth month 1, 1898, Morgan B. Hall, in the 65th year of his 


age; a beloved member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


HEEBNER.—In Norristown, Pa., Third month 29, 1898, 
Amy Jane, wife of C. B. Heebner, and daughter of the late 
Thomas and Susan J. Hopkins, aged 60 years 


; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


KIRKBRIDE.—At Bristol, Pa., Fourth month 1, 1898, 
Mary, daughter of the late John Kirkbride, in her 86th year. 

LEE.—At the residence "of her son-in-law, Carversville, 
Bucks county, Pa., Third month 30, 1898, Rachel Smith Lee, 
widow of Dr. Isaac Lee, and daughter of John and Mary 
Tomlinson Smith, late of Newtown township, in the 83d year 
of her age. 

Interred at Wrightstown on Seventh-day, the 2d inst. 


MATTHEWS.—At her home in Baltimore, Md., Third 
month 1, 1898, Sophia Matthews, in her 88th year. 

Her life was one of meekness, purity, and love. * 

MATTHEWS.—At 
Second month 18, 
of her age ; 


her home in Quakertown, N. J., 


1898, Mary Ann Matthews, in the 78th yea 
an elder of Quakertown Monthly Meeting. 

RIDGWAY.--Near Woodstown, N. J., Second month 14, 
1898, at the residence of his son, Samuel A. Ridgway, Richard 
S. Ridgway, in his 81st year ; an esteemed elder of Woolwich 
Preparative and Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, in Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa., Third month 29, 1898, Henry B. Taylor, 
formerly of Camden, N. J.,in the 8oth year of his age; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

Interred Fourth month 1 
field. 


WALMSLEY.—Third month 29, 1898, Abigail Walmsley, 
daughter of the late Joseph Walmsley, in her 85th year; a 
member of the monthly meeting held at 


Philadelphia. 


, at Friends’ graveyard at Make- 


Green street, 

CoRRECTION.—-In the notice of the decease of George 
Smith, in the INTELLIGENCER, Third month 19, he was stated 
to be a member of Dunmore Meeting 
Drumore. 


- it should have read 

Our most exalted feelings are not meant to be the 
common food of daily life. Contentment is more sat- 
isfying than exhileration; and contentment means 
simply the sum of small and quiet pleasures. We 
ought not to seek too high joys. Low measures of 


feeling are better than ecstacies for ordinary life. God 
sends his rains in gentle drops, else flowers would be 
beaten to pieces.—Aeecher. 














NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A VISIT TO JERICHO MEETING, L. I. 

By appointment of New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Visiting Committee, Jericho, L. L., was to be attended 
by some of its members on the 27th ult. As it was 
a place and meeting we desired to visit, my wife, 
daughter, and self left our home on the afternoon of 
the day previous, and by the assistance of horse and 
steam power were in due time within the hospitable 
home of Daniel and Catharine Underhill, where we 
were kindly entertained 
Samuel and family. 

First-day morning before meeting we called on 
Elias Seaman and family, and spent nearly an hour 
very pleasantly with them. As we assembled in the 
time-honored house, where our parents and _ their 
predecessors have enjoyed the feast of silent worship 
and the outflowing of the inner life in the spoken 
word, we were deeply reminded that though the 
workers pass away, the work goes on. We were glad 
that our friend, D. Underhill, was able to attend 
meeting with us, for from such as have labored long 
in the cause of upholding the standard of religion 
much strength is derived. The gathering was much 
larger than we expected, considering the inclement 
weather. After meeting and the hand-shake and 
pleasant greeting, we dined at the home of Lydia M. 
Willets, where we enjoyed the social mingling with 
her children and dear little grandchild, but missed 
her presence, as she was away on a visit to her child- 
hood’s home. We spent a few pleasant hours and 
took tea with Sonoman and Esther Jackson and 
family, returning to Daniel Underhill’s for the night. 
Second-day morning we bade our kind friends fare- 
well and took train for home, where we arrived in 
good time for our midday meal. 

As we retrospect our visit we realize a feeling of 
satisfaction that the privilege has been ours, and we 
render thanks to our Heavenly Father for the asso- 
ciations which we enjoy both in meetings for public 
worship and socially with our friends. 


Purchase N. ) 


by them and their son, 


ROBERT BARNES. 


’ 





Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting was held at Woods- 
town, N. J., Third month 29. Among other busi- 
ness a letter of love and good cheer was read, ap- 
proved, and directed to be sent to all heads of 
families, and children over eighteen years of age, that 
are from home. It was prepared by a committee 
appointed by the meeting, originating from a concern 
expressed for the welfare of our non-attending and 
isolated members. Three applications for member- 
ship were favorably received and duly recorded. 





Edwin L. Peirce, of Moorestown, N. J., attended 
Newtown meeting on First-day, the 3rd instant, and 
spoke acceptably. He was accompanied by a mem- 
ber from the other branch of Friends, belonging to 
Falls Monthly Meeting, who also appeared in testi- 
mony. 
being vacation time at George School. 


The meeting was not so large as usual, it 
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A REMINDER. 
ATTENTION may very properly be called at this time 
to the importance of promptly forwarding papers 
from subordinate meetings—or other sources—to the 
Clerks of the meetings to which they are addressed. 
Not only help and satisfaction are realized by having 
such papers all at hand, and in the certainty that 
none have gone astray, but opportunity is afforded to 
carefully examine and present them more intelligently 
to the meeting. mm 


Philadelphia, Third month 31. 


K 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS AND SLAVES IN BARBADOES. 
Own recently looking over a book of English laws, en- 
titled, “Acts passed in the island of Barbadoes, from 
1643 to 1762, inclusive,’ I came on the following : 
“An Act to prevent the people called Quakers from 
bringing Negroes to their Meeting,” No. 64. 1 think 
it is so interesting, I send a copy in full : 

“Whereas, of late many Negroes have been suf- 
fered to remain at the Meeting of Quakers, as hearers 
their Doctrine, and taught in their Principles, 
whereby the safety of this Island may be much hazard- 
ed; Be it therefore enacted by his Excellency, Sir 
Jonathan Atkins, Knight, Captain General and Chief 
Governor of this and other of the Carribbee Islands, 
the Council and the Representatives of this Island, 
and it is hereby enacted by the Authority aforesaid, 
That if at any time or times after publication hereof, 


of 


any Negro or Negroes be found with the said People 
called Quakers, at any time of their Meetings, and as 
of their Preaching, that such Negro or 
Negroes shall be forfeited, that is to say, one half to 
the Party or Parties that shall seize, or sue for such 
Negro or Negroes, if the Negro or Negroes belong to 


hearers 


any of the said People called Quakers and the other 
moiety to the public use of the said Island. Provided, 
That if the said Negro or Negroes be seized, that the 
Party or Parties so seizing shall bring an Action within 
three months, grounded upon this Statute against the 
Owner supposed Owner of the said Negro or 
Negroes, in any Court of Common-pleas within this 
[sland at the choice of the Informer. And in all suits 
upon this Statute, the Defendant or Defendants there- 
in, having ten days summons as is used at the Courts 
of Common-pleas, at the first Court after summons 
shall appear, plead and come to trial or the Court to 
give Judgment on such Action or Actions by Nihil 
dicit; and upon all Judgments on every Action 
grounded on this Statute, 


or 


Execution immediately to 
issue. 

“And it is further enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That if such Negro or Negroes, being at the 
Meeting aforesaid, and doth not belong to any of the 
persons present at the same Meetings, then may any 
person or persons bring an Action grounded upon this 
Statute, against any of the persons present at the said 
Meetings, at the election of the Informer, for the sum 
of ten pounds sterling for every Negro and Negroes 
so present as aforesaid, and sha‘l recover ten pounds 
very large ones, were made out of it by means of slave 
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sterling for every such Negro or Negroes, to be di- 
vided in the manner as before expressed, on which 
Action or Actions there shall be such proceedings as 
is before appointed. 

“And it is further enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That no person or persons whatsoever shall keep 
any school or schools to instruct any Child or Children 
in any learning, unless such person or persons in one 
month after publication hereof, first take the Oath of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, before some Justice of the 
Peace of the Parish where such person lives, and have 
a Certificate thereof; for which Certificate the 
Justice’s Clerk only to take for the Writing one shilling 
sterling ; or that the party have special Licence from 
the Governor for the time being of this Island. 
any person or persons, keeping any School or Schools 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this Act, 
shall for such offence suffer three months Imprison- 
ment without Bail or Mainprize; and shall forfeit 
three thousand pounds of Muscovado Sugar, the one 
moiety to the Informer, the other to the public use of 
this Island ; to be sued for and recovered as aforesaid. 

“And it is further enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That no person or persons whatsoever, that is not 
an Inhabitant and resident of this Island, and hath 
been so for the space of twelve months together, shall 
hereafter publickly discourse or preach at the Meetings 
of the Quakers, upon the penalty of suffering six 


months Imprisonment, without Bail or Mainprize ; 


And | 








and shall forfeit ten thousand pounds of Muscovado | 


Sugar, the one moiety to such person as shall sue for 
the same, the other to the public use of this Island, to 
be recovered in the manner aforesaid. 

“ Provided, That all Action or Actions upon this 
Statute be brought within six months next after the 
Offence. Passed April 21st, 1676.” 

The above is Act No. O04, as already stated. Act 
No. 69 recites part of it, but has several important 
clauses in addition. 

In No. 64 it is ordered that “ all Negroes present 
at Meetings of Quakers, and belonging to them,” etc. 
By Clause 11 of No. 6g it is declared that “ any person 


present at such Meetings shall be liable for ten pounds | 


sterling, to be recovered and divided as before directed, 


for each Negro suffered to attend as hearers of their 


Doctrine, whether they belong to Quakers or others.” 


In No. 64 it is enacted that “ only persons who have | 


been resident twelve months shall publickly Preach at 
their Meetings,” etc. In No. 69, all persons whatso- 
ever, inhabitants or others, are prohibited from enter- 
ing into any public discourses at their meetings, under 
the penalties of the law, and the offenders committed 
to gaol for the time limited by that Act. Passed April 
17th, 1678. 

Act 71 is for the purpose of reviving Acts Nos. 64 
and 69, and making them perpetual. 
Sth, 1681. 

It will be noted that the authorities were afraid that 
if the colored part of the population became familiar 
with the doctrines of Friends it would hazard the 
Sugar then, as afterwards, even 
to the present time, was the chief product 


Passed June 


safety of the island. 











labor. The whole idea conveyed in these statutes was 
the one of keeping the negroes in ignorance, to prevent 
them from bettering their condition. 

Howarp WILLIAMS LLoyp. 
Germantown, Philaa’a. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UNDERGROUND R. R. REMINISCENCES. 
Some time before the circumstances last narrated, 
Joe. Ennals, of Dorchester county, who lived ten 
miles below us, a prominent slaveholder and ‘ negro 
trader,”’ said to have been at one time a member of 
the Legislature of Maryland, (on his farm was the 
celebrated Ennals’s Spring, where the Methodists for 
many years held their camp meeting),—this Ennals 
lost some of his slaves, and it was said they were 
conveyed from here to the next station or settlement 
of Friends by Arthur W. Leaverton, son of Jacob 
Leaverton, of whom I shall speak later. One of 
them arrived safely in Philadelphia, but there he was 
betrayed and captured, and the noted Isaac T. 

Hopper wes sent for to attend the trial. 

It is many years since I read the account of the 
trial, but if I mistake not, it was in the main as fol- 
lows: When the trial was about to commence, Isaac 
T. Hopper soon learned that the fugitive was really 
Joe Ennals’s slave and that he had plenty of evidence 
to prove it. An effort was therefore made to purchase 
his liberty, and the price was agreed upon, but when 
the money was about to be raised, Ennals refused to 
sell at any price. Isaac then determined that the 
slave should not go back into bondage. Seeing that 
the judge’s mind was not clear, Isaac asked for a 
postponement, to get witnesses, aS was supposed, in 
the fugitive’s favor, telling the judge that he would 
enter into a bond ‘‘to the State of Pennsylvania,” in 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, to deliver the 
fugitive into court at ten o'clock next morning. This 
the judge agreed to. The bond was made out and 
duly signed, and Isaac and the colored man departed. 
Next morning Isaac was at the place of trial walking 
around, and when the case was called the judge asked 
forthe man. Isaac replied that he “ had been looking 
around the court-room, but that he could not see him 
there,’ and intimated to the judge that if he did not 
make his appearance soon, he supposed that he \ ould 
have to pay the fifteen hundred dollars, ‘“ whenever 
the State demanded it of him.” 
motion in the court room! Ennals’s counsel and the 
judge reached for the bond. Here they were dumb- 
founded; the bond was given to the State and not to 
Ennals. 

The claimant had been outwitted. The character 
of Isaac T. Hopper was too well known for the slave- 
holder ever to expect to see his human property 
again, and having been at great expense with his 
rewards, his deputy slave catchers, the trial, etc., and 
being one hundred and fifty miles from his home, 
among ‘ Abolitionists,”” the next morning he hunted 
Isaac up, and then was willing to sell. In considera- 
tion of all the circumstances, Isaac offered him about 
one-fourth of his first offer, and this Ennals accepted. 


There was a com- 


Fortunes, | The emancipation paper was made out and the money 











paid, and the slave-holder left Philadelphia a wiser, 
and propably a sadder man. 

Jacob Leaverton and his wife, Hannah W. Lea- 
verton, the latter a minister among Friends, were 
noted Abolitionists. Their home was the main stop- 
ping place for the Underground R. R. in our neigh- 
borhood. They were descendants of the band of 
“New Quakers,” or Nicholites, who were noted 
Abolitionists in this county (Caroline) during the last 
century. This was before the birth of the martyred 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, or William H. Seward, Charles 
Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
or President Lincoln. One morning, during wheat 
harvest, whilst a number of hands were at breakfast, 
a bright colored girl walked up and was seen by all. 
She had blood stains on her garments caused by 
punishment. Some one in the company had seen 
her before. She was taken in, fed, and clothed. 
That night Jacob’s carriage was seen on the road 
going northward, though no one inside was recog- 
nized. The next morning the slave-owner traced the 
fugitive and called at Jacob’s house, inquiring for his 
slave girl. Jacob said in substance that he supposed 
she had been there, and that he had carried out the 
Scriptural injunction, that he‘ took her in, fed her, 
gave her another garment, instead of her bloody one, 
and let her pass on.’’ For these things he was sued, 
and the slave-holder had many witnesses summoned. 
The case was removed to another county for trial and 
postponed for several years before it came up. Jacob 
had counsel employed, but in part he plead his cause, 
and quoted to the court several scriptural injunctions, 
one of which was “Thou shalt not deliver to his 
master the servant that has escaped from his master 
unto thee.”” But the case went against him, costing 
him one or two farms to settle it. More than that, 
attending court in inclement weather, and being an 
old man, he was taken sick and soon passed away. 

This trial made many friends to the cause. The 
appearance of the plain old Friend in court, with his 
broad beaver hat on, pleading for the cause of hu- 
manity, was an object lesson. After the trial, some 
liberated their slaves, some others willed them to be 
free at their death. 

Hannah Leaverton later on moved out West to a 
son’s, in Indianapolis. She was called a_ beautiful 
speaker, was a very large woman, and was much 
afflicted before she went West, where she died, I 
think, about 1860. W. T. Kevey. 

Preston, Ma. 


FATHER, we thank thee for our great faith in life, 
in thee, in love,—that love shall never lose its own ; 
that somewhere, somewhen, we shall find all that 
belong to us, and shall know that this life was only a 
portal, a gateway of that house of many mansions, 
in which dwells the family of God, visible and invisi- 
ble, forever—.. /. Savage. 

Cuurcu membership in its only true sense means 
transformation of character, and that, as we all know, 
tends to prosperity, despite a prevailing notion that 
only unprincipled people really prosper.—7Zhe Luth- 


eran, 
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FRIENDS (O.) AT CHICAGO. 
Tue Friends of the other body have erected a new 
building as a place of worship in Chicago, and a pic- 
ture of it, in the American Iriend, shows a handsome 
“church,” with a square tower and gothic windows, 
The cost is stated, including lot, at about $16,000. 
It has a seating capacity of 350. 

The Chicago 7Zimes-Herald of the 3d instant 
announces the opening of the new house in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Quakers’ NEw TEeMPLE.—Chicago Quakers will worship 
in a new temple to-day. It is in Indiana avenue, near Forty- 
fourth street. Services will be held at 11 a.m. and 7.45 p. m, 
The new church building was begun last fall and cost $16,- 
ooo. Rev. J. J. Mills, president of Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, will preach the dedication sermon and con- 
duct the services, assisted by Rev. Thomas C. Brown, of 
Carmel, Ind. The Society of Friends, which is the official 
title of the church was established in Chicago in 1865 and is 
the only congregation of that denomination in the city. 
Among its original members who still remain active in its 
affairs are Rev. Charles T. Coffin, Rev. William Henry 
Matchett, Abraham Wing and wife, William Mettie and wife, 
T. B. Hill and wife, A. H. Pickering and wife, and S. C. Hill 
and wife. The present elders of the church are Edward 
Jones and wife, A. H. Pickering and wife, Josiah Sims, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sharp, and Mrs. Charlotte Vickers. 


Winp-MiLt IRRIGATION IN NEBRASKA.—Prof. 
Barbour tells this story in the /arm /implement News : 
The largest and best known jumbo wind-mill in 
the eastern third of the State is probably that of John 


Tannahill, market-gardener and nursery-man, of 
Columbus, Platte county. It rises like a great 


winged spectre above the lake of water which it sup- 
plies by its two heavy pumps. This mill irrigates ten 
acres successfully, and is now so surrounded by a 
growth of timber that it stands in the midst of a min- 
iature forest which cannot be penetrated by the 
camera. Photographs taken six to eight years ago 
show a level prairie diversified chiefly by a huge 
jumbo anda pond. This sudden transformation can 
be better understood by the Westerner than by the 
Easterner. On the treeless prairie the cottonwood 
and other trees often attain, in eight years, a height 
of fifty to sixty feet, and a diameter of ten to twelve 
inches. The writer has seen many a house in eastern 
Nebraska surrounded by a forest so dense, though 
not ten years old, as to shut out the camera, or rather 
shut in all the farm buildings, the irrigating-pond, and 
the stately windmill and tower, so that photographs, 
no matter how desirable and instructive, were not 
possible. 





Any one can carry his burden, however heavy, 
till nightfall. Any one can do his work, however 
hard, for one day. Any one can live sweetly, pa- 
tiently, lovingly, purely, till the sun goes down. 
And this is all that life ever really means.—Aritish 
Weekly. 

You can’t jump away from your shadow ; but, if 
you turn to the sun, your shadow is behind you, and, 
if you stand under the sun, your shadow is beneath 
you. What we should try to do is to live under the 
meridian sun, with our shadow, self, under our feet.— 


I+ B, Meyer. 








Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn held a regular meeting First- 
day evening, Third month 27, in the library room at Sixteenth 
Street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City. 

[he Conference Committee reported that Jesse H. Holmes 
will read a paper at our local Young Friends’ Association Con- 
ference, on the Sixth-day evening preceding Quarterly Meeting. 

The Executive Committee was directed to send to the New 
York Evening Post, a communication commending the action 
of that paper toward furthering the cause of peace. The Post 
has recently published a number of articles setting forth the 
horrors of war 

Che Brooklyn Bible Section reported a consideration of 


the diseases mentioned in the Bible at their meeting on Third 
month 20. 
Elizabeth Stover opened the discussion of the evening by 
ling from Anna Brown's 
and applying some of the views 
We were asked if all the testi- 
monies of the Society are worth while. The subject of the 
taki /f oaths was mentioned and a plea for greater sinc erity 


was made 


reat some selections 


What is Worth While ?"’ 


set forth, to us as 


Robertson 


Friends. 


In the discussion we were advised to strive for the correct 


nror + 1} e 1 ° 
proportion in all things, so that we may get all that is worth 
} 


while from everything that is worth while. Adjourned to meet 
in the Schermerhorn Street meeting-house Fourth month 1o. 
A. H. 

\LLOWAY'S CREEK, N, J \s there are so few of us to 
take part, the Association, which we organized first in 
Eleventh month, 1896, is conducted in a very informal manner 
[here have been three meetings held this year. The last 
was on First-day afternoon, the 27 ult., in the meeting-house 
at Hancock's Bridge Anna P. Ridgway presided, and after 
a few moments of silence read a selection from the Psalms. 
Roll-call was followed by the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. 

\ very interesting and instructive paper upon Che 
Religious and Political Conditions in England in the Time of 
George Fox,’’ was read by Dr. Frank B. Harris. Next was 
an account of the life of George Fox up to the time of his first 
visit to Swarthmore Hall, condensed from the ‘‘ Life of George 
Fox,’ by Dr. Hodgkin. Questions upon this paper were fol- 


lowed by Whittier's poem upon Fox's experience 1 


of Beaver, read by Anna M. Stack! 
‘ Sartor 


1 the Vale 
iouse, and an extract from 


Carlyle's Fox's 


Resartus, 


»y Sarah W. Fogg 


anent leather 


breeches, 

Eric Carlson read from the Christian Hera/d an article upon 
the religious faith of Lincoln ; and Sarah J. Powell read part of 
a most excellent paper uy Paul the Apostle,’’ kindly lent us 
by Sarah Acton Hilliard, of Salem. 
had to leave of the 


on ** 


As our time was limited, 
we 


part paper till our next meeting. 

Questions upon this were given by Samuel Powell. A few 

items of business were discussed and after silence the Asso- 

ciation adjourned, to meet at 3 o'clock the last First-day 
afternoon in Fourth month LouIsA POWELL, Secretary. 

MILLVILLE, PA Che meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 

sociation, held at the Friends’ meeting-house, Third month 13, 


was opened by the Superintendent reading a selection from 


the Bible, after which the roll of membership was called and 


responded to by sentiments from Whittier. The general 
order of business was then taken up, and reports from the 


different committees heard. During the literary portion of 
the meeting parts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of 
John Woolman's Journal were 
and 


was set forth 


Russell, Sarah 
Myron Eves, respectively. In these chapters 
work among Friends, in behalf of 
the African slave, in the very earliest days of the Anti-Slavery 
movement. 


read by Ellen 


Kitchen 


his earnest 


Che question ‘‘ Can we be useful and consistent members 
of Society without attending our meetings for worship and 
discipline with a good degree of regularity when health per- 
mits ?’’ was talked upon at some length by Sarah 

(as leader), and others. 


T. Eves 
The general opinion expressed was 
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that we could not be useful and consistent members of society 
without complying with the conditions as set forth in this 
question. 

Under general remarks our friend William Burgess urged 
that we all be more earnest and follow more closely the good 
examples set for us by such men as John Woolman. 

Myron Eves, Cor. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—-Young Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house on the afternoon of Third month 20. After a 
short impressive silence, the President read the 141st Psalm, 
after which the Secretary read the minutes of the meeting held 
in First month. (There was no meeting in Second month, 
owing to a severe sterm.) 

The minutes standing approved, we next listened to a re- 
port from the Executive Committee by Elizabeth C. Slotter. 
Discipline, Sallie M. Watson ; Recitation, Lettie Watson ; 
Paper, Which is the greater virtue, Justice or Charity ? to 
Anna J. Williams; Historical paper, by Jane Atkinson ; 
Reading, Lillian Cadwallader. 

There being no new business, we took up the program for 
the day. Anna C. Atkinson read from the Discipline about 
Members in Need, and Burials. A few remarks were made 





about the burials ; it was thought caution should be used how 
they allowed people to bury in their grounds when not of. the 
Society of Friends. The paper assigned to Esther W. Hibbs 
| was not presented, so we passed on to a recitation by Ellen 
| ID. Smith, she selecting one of Whittier’s ; this was well ren 
dered and enjoyed by all 
Paper by Albert 5. Paxson, ‘‘ Local History of the So- 
| ciety."’ This article deserves more than a passing mention ; 
| it took three-quarters of an hour to read, and I feel I can say 
it was thoroughly enjoyed by all. He told us how our meet- 
ings in Bucks Quarter were started, how the buildings were 
built, who by, and of many of the marriages and funerals in 
the old meeting-house at Buckingham ; how the house had 
been used as a hospital in the Revolutionary days ; how all 
seemed to enjoy the silence which the stately old building 
seems to impress one with ; and how the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation seems to be awakening a new interest in the welfare 
of our Society. 

There being no other business, after a brief silence, we 


adjourned. Bs ees 


Secretary. 


TreENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Trenton 
Friends’ Association was held in the lecture-room of the meet- 
ing-house Third month 28. In the absence of the President, 
the Vice-President, Edward B. Hancock, filled the chair. The 
attendance was rather small, but deep interest was manifested, 
almost all present taking some part in the discussions of the 
evening. 

The usual routine of business was transacted, after which 
the literary program was taken up. The first was an inter- 
esting paper presented by Caroline Preston upon the following 
subject: ‘‘It is claimed that religious meetings are not as well 

attended as formerly—what reason can be given for this?"’ 
The writer assumed that ‘‘ religious meetings’’ had reference 
not to Friends’ meetings only, but to all organized Christianity. 

She gave statistics showing how poorly the churches are 
attended in New York City alone, and that our own meetings 
are not as well attended seems to be generally conceded. 

In reading the history of early Friends, we find they in- 
creased fastest when they were persecuted and suffered most. 
The writer felt that one reason why Friends do not hold and 
increase their membership, is that there is little to attract the 
young—and they are easily led off to other churches. She 
felt, however, that this might not apply to Trenton Meeting, 
where every effort is made to awaken an interest in the young 
mind. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of this paper, 
which was participated in by many present. 

The next paper, by Arthur E. Moore, on the question : 
‘‘Would not the money expended for Foreign Missions be 
used to a greater advantage to educate the American Indian ?’ 
The paper brought forth some interesting remarks concerning 
the Indian question, much sympathy being expressed for the 

! Red man, and the belief that his rights should be protected, 














and educational advantages given him; while there were felt 
to be many avenues at home for the expenditure of foreign 
mission money. 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the meeting 
closed after its usual silence. Ba Kon: WH 


BRISTOL, PA.—The Temperance Conference, under charge 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, on First-day the 
27th ult., was, a report states, lively and interesting. Samuel 
Swain presided and stated the purpose of the gathering. 
Excellent readings were given by Louisa Iredell, Lulu Parr, 
Elizabeth Laing, and Anne H. Stradling. John K. Wildman 
presented a view of the progress of the cause. Professor 
Charles M. Stabler, of George School, delivered an extended 
address that gave general satisfaction. Others, including two 
ministers of other cities, spoke briefly. 


FLUSHING, L. I.—The Philanthropic Society of Flushing 
Friends met in the meeting-house on Broadway, First-day 
afternoon, Third month 27. The subject of Peace had been 
chosen for the meeting. After a short period of silence and 
the reading of the minutes by the secretary, the chairman, 
Daniel C. Beard, introduced Henry Wilbur and Daniel Gib- 
bons. Both speakers were well versed in the subject and 
made the occasion a most interesting one. * 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Tue Mr. PLEASANT ScHOOL.—The Executors of the Es- 
tate of the late Hannah Willets, of Manhasset, L. I., have 
paid over to the Pennsylvania Abolition Society the $2,500 
left by her forthe Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina, Colored School, 
and $1,000 has been used for the pyrchase and improve- 
ment of a lot of ground adjoining the other school property, 
whose possession it was considered desirable to have. The 
remaining $1500 will be invested as the beginning of an 
endowment fund. 

All the real estate of the Mt. Pleasant School and Orphan- 
age, including this last purchase, has been conveyed by Abby 
D. Munro to the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, in trust,— 
the main property some years ago, the recent purchase last 
month. 


DEGREES TWICE A YEAR.—lIn his annual report President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, sets forth the advantages of 
conferring degrees twice in the year. This is a movement 
in the direction of shortening the academic course by half 
a year for students who are able to pass the examinations, 
The reduction of the course to three years would leave gradu- 
ates as far advanced in their studies as they were formerly 
when they entered college from one to three years younger 
than is now possible. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF SWARTHMORE. — Young 
Friends’ Review says: ‘‘We understand that Wm. W. 
Birdsall, present Principal of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, is to succeed Dr. DeGarmo as President of Swarth- 
more College. We believe the managers of Swarthmore 
have made a wise choice in the appointment."’ 


JAPAN burst open the front door of the Chinese Empire ; 
and now, much to her disgust, European nations are walking 
in and taking lodgings without asking leave either of China or 
Japan.—Christian Register. 


WHEN all the world learns that opinions concerning the 
origin of books of the Bible and the authority of creeds are no 
necessary part of the religious thought of the world, heresy 
trials will become impossible.— Christian Register. 


Tue Royal Commission appointed to report on the restora. 
tion of the white pine forests of Canada, among other interest- 
ing facts, says, that the prevailing opinion that when a forest 
is cut away trees of some other species follow is not correct. 
They find white pine seedings following the cut-away white 
pine timber in frequent instances. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
THE English Friends have been earnestly exerting themselves 
to secure the abolition of the slave system in East Africa, in 
the regions which are subject to the rule of Great Britain. 
The Friends engaged in foreign mission work have an indus- 
trial mission station at Banani, on the island of Pemba, just 
off the African coast, and north of Zanzibar, and Henry 
Stanley Newman, editor of the London /?zend, who made a 
visit to the country last year, has produced an interesting 
book, ‘‘ Banani: The Translation from Slavery to Freedom 
in Zanzibar and Pemba,"’ in which he describes, as his title 
suggests, the conditions in those regions. 

Slavery and the slave-trade die hard in Africa, as they 
have done in all countries the world over. Human greed 
and viciousness contend powerfully with every effort to estab- 
lish the rule of freedom, and in a region like Africa, un- 
claimed from savage conditions in so many respects, the pro- 
cess is exceptionally difficult. In this volume H. S. Newman 
describes clearly and graphically the features of the transition 
period, and devotes several chapters to studies of the social 
capabilities of the African natives, the Arabs, Hindus, and 
English. 

The book has a number of illustrations and a good map. 
It is published by Headley Brothers, London, price five shil- 


lings, and may be ordered through Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Bushrod Washington James, of this city, has added 
to the list of his literary works a stout volume, liberally illus- 
trated, on ‘‘ Alaska: Its Neglected Past, Its Brilliant Future.’’ 
His object, he states in his Preface, has been ‘‘to supply a 
present need for a finely-illustrated, thoughtfully prepared 
descriptive book ’’ on the strange and mysterious, but now 
attractive Arctic possessions of the United States. Its con- 
tents are descriptive, and there are no less than sixteen maps, 
besides over thirty illustrations. He has added, also, a Bibli- 
ography of Alaska, and it may surprise many of us to learn 
that already the list of books, reports, etc., relating to the 
country, covers nearly twenty pages, with the titles pretty 
closely printed. 

The future of Alaska, if we understand Dr. James's Note 
on his map of the Arctic Circle, is not so much dependent on 
near-at-hand gold strikes in the Klondyke or other regions, as 
upon the ultimate melting of the ice and snow in the North. 
This, he states, will certainly occur, ‘‘in the centuries to 
come,’’ and then the Arctic region, being easy of access from 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and other cities, 
will become a popular place. 

The price of the book is $1.50. Sunshine Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia. Author's address, 18th and Green streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Arguments against monopoly and excessive wealth are in 
the mouths, or, if not in the mouths certainly in the minds, of 
many, but the counter argument,—that monopolists are natu- 
ral products, and therefore justifiable, and that extremes of 
social conditions ought not to cause remark,—is not so com- 
monly made public, however much it may be privately held. 
A book is sent us by mail from the ‘‘ Equitable Publishing 
Company,’’ 143 Chambers street, New York, by Freeman 
Otis Willey, which takes up many points in regard to trade, 
industry, wages, and other economic themes, and argues 
them along the line of things as they are. The writer is vig- 
orous in his language, and handles with success some of the 
statements and claims, carelessly or excessively made, of his 
opponents. He does not, so far as we observe, go to the 
foundation of the matter—the ethical basis of all true social 
organization. 


BoIsE City, Idaho, is to pipe into its houses warm water of 
170 degrees temperature from a subterranean lake 400 feet 
beneath the surface. 









































































COMMUNICATIONS. 
EMERSON, NOT TENNYSON. 
Editors FRIENI'S INTELLIGENCER : 









In your last issue, in a clipping from the Boston 7ranscrift, 
two lines of Emerson's-—incorrectly quoted—are attributed to 
Tennyson. ‘The lines are from Emerson's poem, ‘‘ Each and 
All,"’ and should read,— 
‘‘ Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent."’ 
New Hope, Pa E. Lioyp. 












PERSONAL 
THe Young Friends’ Review, Fourth month says: 
Daniel and Susan W. Zavitz returned home on Third month 
3, after spending over six months with their daughter Caroline 
V. Cutler in Chester, Pa,, and their son Charles A, Zavitz, at 
Guelph, Ont. They are thankful for the good health enjoyed 
while away, and for the kindness shown everywhere by friends 
and acquaintances 
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Willey Pp, 310, $1.25. New York: Equitable Pub 
lishing Co, 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
THIRD MONTH, 18098. 

Mean barometer, 30. 237 
Highest barometer during the month, 20th, 30.634 
Lowest barometer during the month, 23d, 29.799 
Mean temperature, 47.8 
Highest temperature during the month, 17th, 72. 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ist, 24. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 56.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 39. 3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 17th, 28 
Least daily range of temperature, 22d, 6 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 74.2 
Mean temperature of the | ew Point, 37-7 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, melted snow, and sleet, 3 42 





Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0 gO inches of 
rain on the 29th and 3oth 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain. snow, or sleet 
fell, 12 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 10, cloudy days 14 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northeast. 

Snow fell on the 2d and 4th. 

Sleet on the 4th, 15th, and 21st 

Solar halo on the 6th, 7th, and 3oth 

Lunar halo on the 6th 

Thunder storm on the morning of the 21st. 











SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 57.5 on 20th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 24 on Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a m., 40 3. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 59 on Igth. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 23 on 2d. 
Me n temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 43. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 41.6. 
Note.—The month just closed was unusually warm for the Third 
‘month. The monthly mean temperature being abont nine degrees 
above the normal 
The total amount of precipitation was a trifle less than the average 
During the first half of the month the weather was generally clear and 
fair, with very little rainfall. The latter half was mostly cloudy and 
damp, some rainfall almost every day. 
The total snowfall during the month was but 1.5 inches; which 
fell on the 2d and 4th. Nosnow on the ground on the 15th, nor at the 
end of the month 

























Joun ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 31 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRUTH. 
TRUTH lies not at the bottom of the well, 
But far o'er head, beyond where yet we see ; 
Of her bright presence but the few may tell, 
However long their earnest gaze may be. 


Glimpses of her are caught, unlike the one 
That men have idly worshipped in the past— 

Error, whose presence so malign and dun 

Long o'er the world, her sombre shade has cast. 





She still enthrals us with her wretched wiles, 
And fain to Earth directs our searching eyes ; 
Heedless we turn us from the winning smiles 


That Truth would give, to tempt us where she lies. 
Philadelphia, J. F. BYRNES. 


THE POET-LAUREATE’S LATEST. 

[ The London newspapers, last week, published a new poem by the 
English Poet Laureate, Alfred Austin, and it was at once telegraphed 
to this country, It was preceded, when published in London, by a 
brief extract from a dispatch from New York, reporting a feeling in 
favor of an * entente’ -condition of good feeling between the United 
States and Great Britain, The poem will be read with interest, no 
doubt, Eps, INT, LLIGENCER, } 


Wuart is the voice | hear 
On the wind of the western sea? 
Sentinel ! listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be ; 
‘Tis a proud, free people calling loud to a 
people proud and free, 


‘‘And it says to them ‘ Kinsmen, hail ! 
We severed have been too long ; 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale 
The tale of an ancient wrong ; 
And our friendship last long as love doth 
last, and be stronger than death is strong.’ '' 


Answer them, sons of the self-same race, 
And blood of the self-same clan, 

Let us speak with each other face to face, 
And answer as man to man ; 


And loyally love and trust each other as none 
but free men can. 


Now fling them out to the breeze— 
Shamrock, thistle, and rose ; 
And the Star Spangled Banner unfurl with these— 
A message to friend and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen, and 
whenever the war wind blows. 


A message to bond and thrall to wake 
For, whenever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake ; 
And his menace be void and vain. 
For you are lord of astrong, young land and 
we are lords of the main. 


Yes, this is the voice on the bluff March gale: 
‘« We severed have been too long ; 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of an ancient wrong ; 
And our friendship last long as love doth last 
and be stronger than death is strong.’ 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LIFE’S STAGES. 
SPRING came to me, in childhood, long ago, 
And said, ‘‘ Pick violets, they're at thy feet,"’ 


And I filled all my pinafore, and O, 
They were so sweet ! 


Next, Summer came, in girlhood long ago, 
And said, ‘‘ Pick roses, they are everywhere,’ 

And I made garlands out of them, and O, 
They were so fair ! 


’ 











—_— 


Then Autumn came,—in womanhood, you know, 
And said, ‘‘ The apples garner, it is late,’’ 

And I filled wagons with their load, and O, 
My store was great. 














Last, Winter comes ; for Eld has brought its snow, 
And says, ‘* Sit quiet, sheltered from the storm.’’ 
And J sit in my easy chair, and O, 
The hearth, how warm !—Leisure Hour. 







YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
John Muir, in April Atlantic. 
Or the four national parks of the West, the Yellow- 





stone is far the largest. It is a big, wholesome wilder- 





ness on the broad summit of the Rocky Mountains, 





favored with abundance of rain and snow ; a place of 
fountains where the greatest of the American rivers 
take their rise. The central portion is a densely for 






ested and comparatively level volcanic plateau with an 
average elevation of about 8000 feet above the sea, sur- 
rounded by an imposing host of mountains, Unnum 
bered lakes shine in it, united by a famous band of 
streams that rush up out of hot lava beds, or fall from 
the frosty peaks in channels rocky and bare, mossy 
and bosky, to the main rivers, singing cheerily on 
through every difficulty, cunningly dividing and find 
ing their way east and west to the two far-off seas.... 
And besides the treasures common to most mount- 
ain regions that are wild and blessed with a kind cli- 
mate the park is full of exciting wonders, The 
wildest geysers in the world, in bright, triumphant 
bands, are dancing and singing in it amid thousands 
of boiling springs, beautiful and awful, their basins 
arrayed in gorgeous colors like gigantic flowers ; and 
hot paint pots, mud springs, mud volcanoes, mush and 
broth caldrons of every color and consistency, plashing, 
laving, roaring in bewildering abundance. In the 
adjacent mountains, beneath the living trees, the edges 
of petrified forests are exposed to view like specimens 
on the shelves of a museum, standing on ledges, tier 
above tier, where they grew, solemnly silent in rigid 
crystalline beauty after swaying in the winds thousands 
of centuries ago, opening marvelous views back into 
the years and climates and life of the past. Here, too, 
are hills of sparkling crystals, hills of sulphur, hills of 
glass, hills of cinders and ashes, mountains of every 
style of architecture, icy or forested, mountains covered 
with honey-bloom sweet as Hymettus, mountains 
boiled soft like potatoes and colored like a sunset sky, 
—a’ that, and a’ that, and twice as muckle’s a’ that, 
Nature has on show in the Yellowstone Park. There- 
fore it is called wonderland, and thousands of tourists 
and travelers stream into it every summer and wander 
about in it enchanted. 













































IRRESOLUTION is a worse vice than rashness. He 
that shoots best may sometimes miss the mark, but 
he that shoots not at all can never hit it. Irresolu- 
tion loosens all the joints of a state; like an ague it 
shakes not this nor that limb, but all the body is at 
once ina fit. The irresolute man is lifted from one 
place to another, so hatching nothing, but addles all 
his actions.—Avxon. 
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A Great Monolith in Wisconsin. 

FROM out of Prentice’s red sandstone quarries at Houghton 
Point, Wis., says /adustrics and Jron, was wrought some time 
since a monolith measuring 115 feet high by ten feet square at 
the base, and four feet square at the top. It was originally 
intended to send it to the Chicago Exposition as a Wisconsin 
exhibit. Engineering and financial reasons, however, inter- 
vened to prevent this, and the monolith has lain at the quar- 
ries ever since. A movement is now on foot to ship it by 
water to Milwaukee, and to set it up on the lake to mark the 
coming semi-centennial of Statehood. It is claimed that this 
stone is higher than any recorded single quarried stone in the 
world. The granite obelisk at Karnac 


, however, comes very 
near to it, being 108 feet high 


‘* Snubbing.”’ 

Don't snub a boy because he wears shabby clothes. When 
Edison, the inventor of the telephone, first entered Boston, he 
wore a pair of yellow linen breeches in the depth of winter. 

Don't snub a boy because his home is plain and unpre 
tending. Abraham Lincoln's early home was a log cabin, 

Don't snub a boy because of the ignorance of his parents, 
Shakespeare, the world's poet, was the son of aman who was 
unable to write his own name, 

Don't snub a boy 
The author of 


because he chooses a humble trade. 
‘¢ Pilgrim's Progress'' was a tinker, 


Don't snub a boy because of his physical disability, Mil 
ton was blind, 
Don't snub a boy because of his dullness in lessons. Ho 


garth, the celebrated painter and engraver, was a stupid boy 
at his books 

Don't snub anyone; not alone because some day they 
may outstrip you in the race of life, but because it is neither 
kind, nor right, nor Christian,——Greal Thoughts. 


An Incident in Frances Willard’s Life. 


OnE day Miss Willard wanted to visit the Harrison Street 
police station, She took a great interest in all women, espec- 
ially those unfortunate creatures who have fallen without the 
pale of the virtuous, and she endeavored to help them all she 
could. So we went to see the crowds locked up in the station. 
Among the prisoners was a poor girl who had been arrested 
for being drunk. She had been up several times before that. 
We stopped and talked to her awhile, and the sweet and gen- 
tle way in which Miss Willard pleaded with the girl had a 
wonderful effect upon her. The prisoner was moved to tears, 
and doubtless they were tears of repentance. But she had no 
handkerchief with which to wipe them from her eyes. Miss 
Willard drew from her pocket her own handkerchief, handed 
it to the woman arrested as a common drunk and said : ‘‘ There, 
keep that."’ I will not tell you the woman's name, but that 
kind act saved her. She reformed and has lived a different 
life from that day tothis. She is now doing an excellent 
work in saving others, and realizes what she owes Miss Wil- 
lard.—Exchange. 





THE old ‘‘ Conestoga wagon,’’ which was in use by the 
artist, Thomas Hovenden, in painting his pictures, at his 
home at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., has been presented to the 
Bucks County Historical Society by the widow. ‘‘It will be 
received with some ceremony upon its arrival in Doylestown 
within a few days, and will finally be stored in the Society's 
room in the court-house.”’ 


THE reports of the Commissioners for Litchfield county, 
Conn., show that there were 303 prisoners, eight of whom 
were females, committed to the county jail during the year 
ending Sixth month 30, 1897. Of these only 21 claim to 
have been strictl) temperate, 249 were moderate drinkers, 
and 93 were habitually intemperate. 


THE immense redwood forests of Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt counties in California, are to be invaded by a line of 
railroad. Hundreds of thousan_Is of acres of timber lying too 
distant from the coast to be cut and transported to market 


over sea will thus be thrown open to direct shipment from San 
Francisco to the East. 
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A RECENT work by Prof. McGiffert (Presbyterian), of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, ‘‘ A History of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age,'’ has brought the author under criticism 
from ‘‘ orthodox’ quarters. He is attacked, it seems, on the 
ground that he does not make enough of the texts which are 
relied on to prove the Trinitarian doctrine as to the deity of 
Jesus, and that he quite dismisses the theory that the Supper 
is an obligatory ordinance. One of his critics, Prof. F. D. 
Estes, writing in a Baptist journal, says the book is learned 
and able, but that it ‘‘ seems to cut away faith'’ in the mirac- 
ulous conception of Jesus ‘‘by the Holy Ghost, and birth of 
the Virgin Mary, in descent into Hades and resurrection from 
the dead, in any real ascension into Heaven or sitting at the 
right hand of God, and in any return to judgment of any 
kind,”’ 

It has been suggested that Prof. McGiffert shall be tried 
for ‘‘ heresy,’ but there is a decided protest against this. The 
Independent says ‘‘the Presbyterian church needs no more 
trials for heresy just now.’’ 


THE subject of the Supper, or ‘‘ Communion "’ is of inter- 
est to Friends, since they have always declined to receive it 
as an obligatory observance. The Oxtlook summarises Prof. 
McGiffert's treatment of his subject as follows : 

‘«Dr. McGiffert is writing, not as a theologian, but asa 
historian. He is describing how the Lord's Supper was origi- 
nally instituted, and how it was at first observed. In doing 
this he gives some information respecting its origin which any 
student may easily verify for himself—this, namely, that 
neither in Matthew nor in Mark is Christ reported as bidding his 
disciples ‘ Do this in remembrance of me’; that this com- 
mand—if it is to be regarded as a command—is found only 
in Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians and in Luke, which 
Gospel an ancient and well-authenticated tradition reports as 
influenced largely by Paul, and that the command in Luke is 
omitted in many of the best manuscripts, and is regarded as 
an interpolation by Westcott and Hort, whose text, we may 
add, is by universal consent regarded as the best text we have 
of the New Testament. 

‘‘From these facts one scholar, Dr. McGiffert tells his 
readers, has conceived the notion that the idea of observing 
the Lord's Supper originated with Paul. Against this notion 
Dr. McGiffert argues with considerable force. ‘It is incon- 
ceivable,’ he says, ‘ that the Jewish wing of the church would 
have taken it up had it originated with him [Paul]. Its 
general prevalence at an early day in all parts of the church 
can be accounted for only on the assumption that it was pre 
Pauline. At the same time, the fact must be recognized that 
it is not absolutely certain that Jesus himself actually insti 
tuted such a supper and directed his disciples to eat and 
drink in remembrance of him.’ 

‘‘Can any one say [asks 7he Outlook] that this is ‘abso 
lutely certain,’ in view of the facts that John, the Beloved 
Disciple, does not refer to the Supper at all, that neither 
Matthew nor Mark refers to any command or suggestion of 
its future observance, that the reference in Luke is regarded 
by the best textual scholars as an interpolation, and that thus 
our only real authority for the command is Paul, who was not 
present, and only reports what had been reported to him?’ 


Tue Roman Catholic Church in this country appears to be 
active and persevering. Its losses of members are said to be 
considerable, but evidently it makes some gains also. Writ 
ing in one of the church newspapers, Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, reports 1,500,000 children as being educated in the 
Catholic schools of the United States at the present time 
that ‘‘ Missionary Bands" are carrying on work among non- 
Catholics in seventeen different dioceses, and that ‘‘ 30,000 
persons are annually received into the Catholic Church in the 


United States "’ through conversion, 


Every movement in the direction of simplicity and mod 
eration at funerals is a matter of satisfaction At Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, recently, the ministers of the city, in their 
‘* Pastors’ Conference,'’ united in an effort at funeral reform and 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. | 


adopted a series of resolutions to be read in their respective 
churches. ‘The resolutions recommended that no ‘‘ Sunday "' 
funerals be held ; that the customary mourning attire be dis 
carded ; that funerals be more private ; that public display be 
avoided; that the expenditure be carefully limited to the 
ability of the people; and that the custom of preaching 
extended sermons on such occasions is not wise. 


Ir is announced that Prof. Charles A. Briggs, professor of 
Biblical theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, the famous author and theologian who was tried 
and suspended for heresy, by the Presbyterian General Assem 
bly, has left that church, and gone to the Episcopal body 
He has applied to Bishop Potter, of the New York diocese, to 
be ‘‘ ordained’’ a deacon of the Episcopal church, with the 
purpose of becoming ultimately a minister. He will of course 
be compelled to surrender his chair in the Theological 
Seminary. 

The alleged intolerance of their liberal views will, it is 
added in connection with this announcement, result in several 
other prominent theologians soon leaving the Presbyterian 
church, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE probability of war has appeared very great in the week 
to which these news paragraphs relate, yet peace has still 
been hoped for. The most energetic naval and military pre- 
parations have been made in this country, and presumably in 
Spain. The fleets at Key West and Hampton Roads are 
reported ‘‘ stripped for action,’’ and ready to sail at a few 
minutes’ notice. The Spanish torpedo-boat flotilla was re- 
ported to have reached Porto Rico, but a dispatch later, (2nd 
inst.), reports it at Cape Verde islands, and unable, under 
favorable circumstances, to reach Porto Rico for several days. 
The United States has purchased another cruiser in England, 
it being one built in a shipyard on the Thames for Peru. In 
all the churches (Roman Catholic) at Madrid, on First-day 


last, the priests read a letter from the Bishop of the diocese 
announcing that he considered war to be imminent, and order- 


ing prayers for the success of the Spanish arms. It is said that 
the Spanish people do not wish war, or, rather, they are in 
different, as they always have one in progress somewhere, 
and do not regard a war with the United States as different 
from the others, Spain has authorized the issue of 225,000, - 
000 pesetas in treasury notes, being about forty-five millions of 
dollars. 


THe United States, on the 4th instant, purchased ten 
merchant steamships at New York, to add to the auxiliary 
fleet. They are vessels in the southern trade to Gulf, Mexican, 
and South American ports. The American flag was removed 
on the 4th instant from the wreck of the A/aine,in Havana 
harbor, The reports of the consuls of the United States in 
Cuba, it was stated on the 4th, would not be sent to Con- 
gress with the President's message. The reason assigned is 
that the President considered it unsafe to print the reports of 
the Consuls in the present state of feeling, and while they 
were in Cuba, and that he would not send them in until the 
writers should be withdrawn, which was expected to be done 
soon, 


It was positively announced in Washington on the 4th inst. 
that on the 6th President McKinley would send to Congress a 
message on the Cuban question, ‘' Mediation ’' between the 
United States and Spain, by European nations, has been much 
discussed, and it appears quite certain that the Pope has made 
urgent representations at Madrid in favor of peace. The diffi 
culty has been that Spain would not listen to any suggestion 
of allowing Cuba's freedom, while the Cuban insurgents would 
not consider anything short of that The insurgents have 
been unwilling also to agree to a protracted armistice, as they 
believed it would be employed by Spain in renewed prepara- 
tions for war, and that when the rainy season (summer) was 
over, they would again be attacked, ‘The feeling of a major 
ity of Congress has been in favor of decisive measures, inclu 
ding a definite demand for Cuba's independence. 
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A SEVERE shock of itis was felt at San Francisco | whether illiterate, or not, and whethe 
at 11.43 o'clock on the night of the 3oth ult. The vibrations | not; (2) all persons naturalized before January 1, 1898, may 
continued fully 15 seconds, causing people to rush from their | also vote without being subject to the illiterate and property 
homes in all parts of the city. The earthquake was one of | rules ; (3) in the next State election, 1900, persons may vote 
the most severe ever experienced in California. Buildiugs | without paying a poll tax, but after that the prepayment of the 
were violently rocked, telephone and telegraph circuits were | poll tax for two years, to be paid at least six months before an 
damaged, and considerable injury was done to buildings of | election, shall be necessary for registration. These compli- 
frail construction. cated provisions are designed to affect particularly the colored 
voters. They will necessarily stimulate their effortsto acquire 
THE Constitutional Convention of Louisiana has adopted, | education and property. Many leading citizens of Louisiana 
by a vote of g5 to 28, a new suffrage system for that State. | oppose the clauses as framed, and their constitutionality is to 
he purpose is ‘‘ to get rid of the negro vote, andturn over the | be tested in the United States courts. 
political control of Louisiana to the whites without any further — 
need for election frauds.’’ The new clause requires that the GREAT BRITAIN has demanded, and China has conceded 
voter shall be able to read and write, but if he owns $300 | to her, the possession of the port of Wei-Hai-Wei, on the 
worth of property, and pays tax on it, he need neither read | Shan-Tung peninsula, after the Japanese evacuation, as a 
nor write. Additional clauses provide (1) that any person | compensation for the disturbance of the balance of power in 
who was a voter in any State of the Union on January 1, 1867, | the Gulf of Pechili. Wei-Hai-Wei was held by the Japanese 
may vote, and that his son and his grandson may do so, pending the payment of the Chinese war indemnity. In the 
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English House of Commons, on the sth instant, the govern- 
ment leader, Arthur J. Balfour, explained the concessions 
made by China,—that the region of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
should not be alienated by any foreign power ; that the suc- 
cessor of Sir Robert Hart, as Director of the Chinese Imperial- 
Maritime Customs, is to be an Englishman, and that access 
to the inland waters is to be had by ships of all nations. 
Three new ‘treaty ports’’ are to be opened, Fu-ning, Yo- 
chan, and Chin-wang. The possession of Wei-Hai-Wei 
offsets Russia's seizure of Port Arthur. Japan agrees to the 
former. 


A FRIGHTFUL flood disaster occurred at Shawneetown, 
Illinois, on the evening of the 3d instant. By the breaking 
of the levee the river (Ohio) burst into the town, ‘‘a stream 
of water twelve to twenty feet deep carrying half the current 
of the overflowing river.’’ This ‘‘came down ina great rush 
like a tidal wave,’’ and frame houses were lifted up and 
rolled over and over. It occurred near evening, when most 
of the people were at supper. Some reached strong buildings 
and climbed on the roofs; some fled to the hills, and others 
got off on rafts, etc. ; but it is estimated, that some forty 
persons have been drowned. (Shawneetown has a popula- 
tion of about 1,400.) 


THE comparative statement of the United States Govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures during March shows that the 
total receipts were $32,958,750 and the expenditures $31,882, - 
444, an increase of nearly $5,000,000 over March, 1897. 
This increase is largely due to expenditures under the recent 
appropriation for the national defence. The receipts from 
customs during the month were over $7,000,000 less than 
March a year ago, which were then abnormally heavy on 
account of the pending Tariff act. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Dwicut L. Moopy, the evangelist, who has been ‘‘ traveling 
about a good deal, and meeting all sorts and conditions of 
men,'’ as an exchange remarks, gives his impressions thus in 
a Chicago newspaper: ‘‘ The country seems more prosperous, 
but there is a terrible restlessness—an unsettled feeling—an 
utter and absolute dissatisfaction with the times, conditions, 
and surroundings—a dissatisfaction that includes life itself, and 
leads to the constantly increasing list of suicides."’ 


-~A delegation from the Meeting for Sufferings of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting (Arch street), called on President 
McKinley at the White House on the 16th ult. and presented 
to him a memorial, urging the amicable settlement of the dif- 


A CORRESPONDENT from Haverford 
College, Pa., inquires what is the plant BEYMER-BavMA 
referred to by Shakespeare as ‘‘ Love-in- Pwschargh. 
Idleness''? It is one of the names of the 
Pansy. Johnny jump-up, is another com- = 
mon name. ‘The origin of these names | 
is unknown. Pansy is simply the French —— 
name fensee put into an English form. It | 4™»A*t# 
has a similar meaning to forget-me-not, or BRADLEY 
‘think of me,’’ and is pretty and appro- | BROOKLYN 
priate.—Meechans’ Monthly. JEWETT 

RECENTLY, two gentlemen, driving in a ULSTER 
wagonette, were smoking, when a spark UNION 
falling from one of their cigars set fire to | soUTHERN 


DAVIS 


r 
Pittabargh. 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 





ARMSTRONG @ McKEL7VY 


Pittsburgh. 


ferences with Spain. The delegation consisted of Joseph S. 
Elkinton, of Philadelphia; Samuel Morris of Olney, and 
Charles Rhoads, of Haddonfield, N. J. The first named 
acted as spokesman and read the memorial, which had been 
prepared by the Meeting for Sufferings. The President re- 
ceived them kindly, and said he desired to maintain peace. 


—Those who deplore the influence of the saloon should 
give deep thought to the following, which is from Zhe People, 
of Milton, Pa.: ‘‘ You have no right to expect honesty of 
officials whose nomination and election were brought about 
through the influence of the saloon. The saloons do not work 
for political candidates without knowing that they can depend 
upon them to do the dirty work for which they were chosen.”’ 
— Commonwealth. 


—The Court of Cassation (Court of Appeals) of France has 
quashed the sentence of one year's imprisonment and 3,000 
francs fine imposed upom Emile Zola on February 23, at the 
close of his long trial. The decision is based on a technic- 
ality, that the complaint against Zola should have been made 
by the president of the Court-martial that tried Dreyfus, and 
not by the Minister of War. It is not announced whether Zola 
will be re-tried. 


—The new State Capitol at Harrisburg is to be built of 
brick, without exterior ornament, in order to keep it within 
the limits of the appropriation. Public sentiment will approve 
the thrift of this arrangement, and State pride need have no 
cause to feel ashamed of a brick capitol. There are few 
Philadelphians who are not more proud of Independence Hall 
than of the City Hall and its expanse of dingy marble. —/PAz/a. 
Record. 


—Emigration from Europe to the Argentine Republic last 
year, according to the official report, amounted to 130,626 
persons, mostly agricultural laborers, who will find there meas- 
ureless tracts of unoccupied land. These figures bring the 
South American republic up pretty closely to the United States 
as an attraction to the emigrant, for our present rate of immi- 
gration is only about 200,000 a year. 


—The district in which Berea College, Kentucky, is lo- 
cated established local option, nine years ago, ‘‘after quite a 
hard contest.’’ The law, it is stated, has been quite well en- 
forced. ‘‘ Owing to some uncertainty of precinct boundaries, 
a new vote was ordered for Twelfth month 4, 1897. When 
the polls closed at the end of the day the votes stood 593 for 
temperance and 4o for whiskey."’ 


—Among the archives of the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia, has been found the original copy of 
the Declaration of Independence in Thomas Jefferson's own 
handwriting. 


ANY of the “ mixtures” 
branded and sold as Pure 

White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 
barytes. Barytes is used because 


it is cheap, not because it has any 


some straw at the bottom of the carriage. 


The flames soon drove them from their | 


seats ; 


and, while they were extinguishing | 


the fire, a countryman, who had for some | 


time been following them on horseback, 
alighted to assist them. ‘‘I have been 


watching the smoke for some time,’’ said | 


he. ‘‘ Why, then, did you not give us 
notice ?’’ asked the astonished travelers. 
‘« Well,’’ responded the man, ‘‘ there are 
so many new-fangled notions nowadays | 
thought you were going by steam.’’— 
Boston Herald. 
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SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED BEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


| exer. value as paint. 
Protect 


yourself by 


St. Louis. 


Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


made by the old Dutch process. 
See list of genuine brands. 


Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





using 
brands which are genuine and 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The Salem First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house at Mickleton, 
N. J., on Fourth month 9, at 10 a. m. 













New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit 
tee: 
FourTH MONTH. 










Subject for discussion : What did George Fox eee chen 
mean when he said ‘* Mind the Light’’ ? 24. Flushing. ’ 


Mary E. Speakman, of George School, will 
conduct a class. The lesson will be taken from 
the Intermediate Lesson Leaves. 

Trains leave foot of Market street, Philadel- 
phia, at 8.20 a. m. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Joun G. BorTon, \ Clerks 


JoszrH T. McDowE8Lt, Clerk. 





















*,* The Wilmington Monthly Meeting Min- 
ute Book, (Womens Branch!, commencing 
1827, and ending Sixth month, 1846, having 
been lost, anyone having said Book in their 
possession or any knowledge of the same, would 
confer a favor to the meeting by communicating 
with William P. Bancroft, Clerk thereof, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 







ELLEN M. COLEs. 






*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Rancocas, N. J., on 
First-day, Fourth month 17, at 3 p. m. 

Invitation is extendcd to all interested in the 
work. 










*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Chester meet- 
ing-house, Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 16, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


F.S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 











*.* First day evening meetings (Philadel- 
phia’, this month are he'd at Race above 15th 
street, at 7.30 o'clock. It will be a great satis- 
faction to have general attendance of our 
members. 









\ Clerks. 














WANTED. 


I desire to make copies of the Manuscript ‘‘ Extracts’ 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, between the years 1708 
and 1748, both inclusive. 

A few of them I already have, as follows: 









*,* A Temperance Conference under the care 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philan 
thropic (ommittee, will be held at Medford, 
N. }., next First day afternoon, roth inst., at 

















’ om I 1722 1738 
2.300’clock. Allare invited. ose = = 
EDMUND Brappock, Clerk. 1712 1732 1746 

aes 1715 1737 1747 


All the others 1am desiens to obtain. 
These “‘ Extracts”’ are no doubt in existence, some- 
where. Will not those in charge of collections of such 
old documents look them over? I will take the best pos- 
sible care of any handed me, and return them with little 
delay. HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
g2t Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
Meetings in Fourth month. 

10. Gunpowder. 
17. Pipe Creek and Drumore, 
24. Washington and Huntington. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 












GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 












*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fourth month are 
as follows : 
19. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
21. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 





















23. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1-42-25-D, sn ns a en 
25. Nebraska, H. Y. M., Lincoln, Neb. 


26, 


27 


Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 



















*,* Circular Meetings in Fourth month occur 
as follows : 
17. Chestnut Ridge. 
*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month 
occur as follows : 
9. Salem. 
16, Abington. 
Concord. 
30. Bucks. 
Western. 













MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEMENT A, WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker ana Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 

























*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarter, will be held 
in Kennett Square, on First-day the roth of 
Fourth month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 






Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 












*,* Philadelphia First day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting house, 15th 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
month 8, at 7.30 o’clock. A good attendance 
is desired. 








ROBERT PEARSON, Clerks 
ANNA A. EMLEY, . 











*,.* Abington First day School Union will be 
held in Friends meeting-house Norristown, Pa., 
Seventh-day Fourth month 16, 1898. 

Mary H. Forman, Clerk. 
JosrepH S. Evans, Asst. Clerk. 












*,* Meetings to be visited by members of ! Easter Gloves 






A grand assortment of Easter 
Kid Gloves is here and ready. 
The prices are exceptionally low 

At $1.85—the equal of any Glove sold in 
Philadelphia at any price. Every new 
shade and all the desired fastenings. 
It is the ‘‘ Fleur de Lis.’’ 

At $1.50—the ‘‘Daubrey,"’ made in 
France exclusively for these Stores, 
and here in all the Easter shades. 
Every wanted fastening, and a quality 


not sold elsewhere under $2. Same 
for men. 
At $1.00—the ‘‘Empress,’’ in all the 


newest shades and with all best fast- 
enings. We do not think so good a 
Glove as this is sold elsewhere at this 
price. 

Good Gloves for Boys, and for Misses we 
are showing Glove effects and styles 
quite unusual. 


Silver Novelties 
The Stirling Silver sold here is 
.925 fine and makes useful and 
ornamental gifts for Easter. 

Sterling Silver Book Markers, 25 cents to 
$1.50. 

Sterling Silver Button-hooks, Shoe Horns, 
Nail Files, Curling Irons, Letter Op- 
eners, Cuticle Knives, Erasers, Tooth 
Brushes, Nail Brushes, Stocking 
Darners, Seals, etc., are here priced 
from 50 cents to $1.50. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Address orders to ‘“‘ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW 


ART STORE 
806 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, #} 


Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, 
Frames Regilded, 
Pictures Restored. 


'99999999099999999999999a,, 
wv 


Friends’ Book Association 
OF PHILADELPHIA 












» Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 

; Engravers and Printers, 

» Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


PESSESE SESE CSE 


\ S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. \ 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further then any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
* 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 
Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


With perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited 
BANK OF MONROE , Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, im. Wensrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING: RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 





NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


STONE 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





| At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


[HE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et: 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. meat Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
es ; . {| Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
Executive Committee : { Blake, Seanad A. White, Matt C Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. J 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are te rate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P’ dent T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8 WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKK: Assistant Trust Officer, J, BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASseTs OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR 
PLUS of over 34% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITARLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K, JOHNSON, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


me GIRARD __ stn tsi 
tit TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


President, 


Secrelary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F, WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFPICERS : 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM RB. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWROLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Wittiam H, Jenks, 
GeorGce Tucker Bisenam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ricnarps, Wituiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
PempBerton S. Hutrcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFapven, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Croruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


The Rieue Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


Benjamin Green, 
32 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





EUGENE E. NICE, 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND cS O A L FREE BURNING 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your | Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


ocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. ae caies 
D. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. ad St., Phila., Pa. Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 








Orders from Friends solicited. 





